











A Shapely Shoe 


Few women realize how much 
needless nerve strain ts caused 


by wll fitting shoes. The Doro- 
thy Dodd shoe ts as easy as an 
old one, but always retains tts 


shapely appearance. 


Zz th 


$3.00 and $3.50 


We Are the Exclusive Agents for 
Boston 


Shepard Norwell Co. 


Winter St. and Temple Place, Boston 

















Peloubet’s Illustrated 
Lesson (Quarterlics 


are peculiarly fitted for Sunday school grading 
and therefore easily adapted to any school 


The Little One’s Quarterly shows the pictorial side of the 
lessons. 


The Junior Quarterly combines the pictorial with the most 
practical application. 


The Intermediate Quarterly presents the practical, pictorial 
and the thoughtful aspects of the lessons. 


The Illustrated (Senior) Quarterly develops the lessons upon 
the broad, thoughtful, and serious lines of modern Sunday 
school teaching. 


The Home Department Quarterly is peculiarly arranged and 
adapted to interest and benefit those outside of the imme- 
diate Sunday school. 


Each editor is a well known authority in his sphere, and 
our quarterlies are the result of the best thought in each special field. 


Teacher’s Quarterlies. The greatest assistance to teachers 
whoare anxious to present the lesson in the most helpful and 
concise form. The special notes for teachers are written by 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D. D., and Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, and 
contain many suggestions of new methods of practical work; 
methods which they have tried and found successful. 


Superintendents are invited to send for sample quarterlies. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Western Branch: 192 Michigan 120 Boylston St., BOSTON 


Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

















THE BIBLE STUDY UNION 


(Blakeslee) LESSONS 


Circulation Larger and More Rapidly Increasing Now Than Ever Before 


Announcements for 1905 


The Life 


of Christ 


From the Four Gospels 


This new and extremely interesting series gives the complete and connected story of Christ’s life and work from his birth to 
his ascension. It is published in seven grades, all finely illustrated, with three teacher’s aids, as follows: 


First Grade: Primary Coloring Cards, for children six and under. 
Second Grade: Primary Monthly, for children seven and eight. 
Aid to Study: Primary Teacher’s Helper, with lesson talks, illustrations, etc. 


Making a uniform lesson in two grades for the Primary Department. 


Third Grade: Boys and Girls’ Monthly, for classes about nine or ten. 
Fourth Grade: Junior Quarterly, for classes about eleven or twelve. 
Aid to Study: Junior Teacher, with special directions for each lesson. 


Making a uniform lesson in two grades for the Junior Depariment. 


This Life of Christ series is entirely new. It em- 
bodies the experience of fourteen years in preparing and using 
graded lessons. In the character and arrangement of the lesson 
material, in the quality of the illustrations, in method and adapta- 
tion, it is a great improvement over any that has preceded it. 


Fifth Grade: Intermediate Quarterly, for young people. 
Sixth Grade: Progressive Quarterly, for young people and adults. 
Aid to Study: Bible Study Manual, with notes and library extracts. 


Making a uniform lesson in two grades for the Main School. 


Seventh Grade: Senior Quarterly, with topics for discussion for adults. 
Aid to Study: Bible Study Manual (used only with grades five and six). 


Affording suitable lessons for Advanced Bible classe-. 


The year 1905 is an especially favorable time 
for taking up this new series, because it gives the whole year to 
this important and interesting subject, while the International 
system gives six months to the Gospel of John and six months to 
the latter part of the Old Testament. 


The Life of Christ in the International Lessons for the Next Seven Years 
The desire for a connected and complete study of Christ’s life is so widespread that it will be of interest to most schools to know 


what the International uniform system offers on this subject for the next seven years. 


The official outline of lessons from 1905 to 1911 


inclusive shows that during that time this system gives two whole years and two half years—three years out of seven—to the study of 
different parts of the Gospels, but that it gives no complete study of Christ’s life from the four Gospels together, as follows: 
1905. January to June, six months in the Gospel of John. 


1906. January to December, a year in the first three Gospels. 
1908. January to June, another six months in the Gospel of John. 


1911. January to December, a year in the Gospel of 


atthew. 


The many schools that appreciate the great advantage of a connected and graded study of the life of Christ will find this need 


satisfied in these new BIBLE Stupy UNION lessons. 





FOR FREE SPECIMEN COPIES OF THE LESSONS ADDRESS 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


95 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“THE MOST IMPORTANT AMERICAN NOVEL OF THE YEAR.”—Holyoke Transcript. 





the UNDERCURRENT 


By ROBERT GRANT. 


“ The author of ‘ Unleavened Bread’ “fin “«The Undercurrent’ should prove 


has made a powerful study of the pra — a more popular novel even than the 
DIVORCE PROBLEM and of the the keen author's earlier work. The discern- 


larger issues which it involves. It is creer ~pgaeg ing reader cannot fail to find a keen 


a story full of human nature,human the shrewd _sipleasure in the fine literary art which 
passion and strife, and may easily observer the book displays as well as in the 
become the most discussed novel of a. pe masterly fashion in which the story 


the season.” —Chicago Record-Herald. _Nn. Y. Bv'g Sun. is developed.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


IMustrated. $1.50. 





THE GOLDEN BOWL By HENRY JAMES 


Will make a distinctly popular appeal, and is sure to attract the widest andience as well as the elect whom Mr. James always interests more than 
any other living writer of fiction. 2 vols. $2.50 


DIALSTONE LANE By W. W. JACOBS 


The reader’s delight begins with the initial situation and nearly every page shows some new and subtle development of action or character of a 
kind to keep one in a state of continuous mirth. Illustrated. $1.50 
THE LAST HOPE By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 
‘Might be called the author’s masterpiece.”—New York Erening Sun. Illustrated. $1.50 
THE SOLDIER OF THE VALLEY By NELSON LLOYD 
“ Would be difficult to find anywhere in recent fiction a novel that is so vivid and graphic a picture of life.’—Brooklhyn Eagle. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost. $1.50 
THE.FOOD OF THE GODS By H. G. WELLS 
“A remarkably diverting fancy, to the spell of which it is as easy as it is pleasant to yield."—New York Tribune. $1.50 


CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME 


The new book by the author of ‘ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 


By JOHN FOX, JR. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors. $1.50 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - - - New York 








“A Demonstration that Religion and Science 
Stand on the Same Rock” 


BALANCE: The Fundamental Verity. By OrLANDo J.Smiru. Offering a key to the 
fundamental scientific interpretations of the System of Nature, a definition of 


Natural Religion, and a consequent agreement between Science and Religion. 
With an Appendix containing critical reviews by 28 scientific or religious 
writers—some attacking and others sustaining the author’s position—and a 
reply by the author to his critics. 


EDWIN MARKHAM: A demonstration that Religion HOWARD AGNEW JOHNSTON: Its claim that both 
and Science stand on the same rock. The style is lucid Religion and Science agree is made good. 
and simple, direct as a singing bullet. R. HEBER NEWTON: A multum in parvo, bulking 
. ; ee . small, but weighing heavily. Composed of short sentences, 
Bscingag~ te mags gas stp rene ag eth clean cut, crisp and clear as the thought behind the trans- 
* ’ 


this book reveals force and alertness of mind, originality of ee s ; 3 : 
treatment, mastery of fact and rapidity of narrative. There W. H. SCOTT, Prof. Philosophy, Ohio State University : 





is no dodging of issues, no special pleading, no philosophical 
vocabulary. One gets the impression of a scholar who is no 
vague dreamer, but a man of affairs secure in his footing 
and certainof touch. He indulges in no questioning guesses, 
no wistful imaginings. He not only sees facts; he also sees 
what facts stand for and predict. He puts, as it were, a 
candle within the ordinary things of scientific verification 
and makes them glow as with celestial light. 


He is right in his conclusion that one law pervades both 
the physical and moral universe. Balance runs through all. 

BENJAMIN KIDD, Author ‘Social Evolution”: In 
this book there is briefly put the secret of the social signifi- 
cance of all the principal religions of the world. 

GARRETT P. SERVISS: We must follow Mr. Smith 
in his conclusion that Religion and Science meet on a com- 
men ground. 


For sale everywhere. $1.25 net. Postage, 9 cents 


Publishers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. 


Boston and New York 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


1905 








The Coming of the Tide 


By the Author of ‘*‘ Daphne’”’ 


The novelette by Miss Sherwood, published in The Atdantic & year ago, 
stamped her as a writer of the first quality. A longer story from her pen, 
“The Coming of the Tide,” will follow ‘Isidro’? as the leading serial 
for 1905. 
It is just a love story, with a woman and a man, a few other men and 
women, a dog, and the sea—all of it exquisitely written, and gleaming with 
poetry and humor. 


Thoreau’s Private Journal 


ne of the richest literary finds of recent years is the 39 manuscript volumes 
of the private reflections of this remarkable man. Copious extracts will 
appear in several installments during 1905, 


Two Series of Popular Interest 


Papers replete with humor and philosophy on The Country Store, The 
Grange, etc. First-hand Reports of Experiences in the Every-day Life of A 
Prison Chaplain, A Census Taker, A Newspaper Woman, a District Attor- 
ney, etc. 


The December number will contain a delightful Christmas 
contribution entitled 


Christmas: Its Unfinished Business 
By Samuel M. Crothers. 





TAKE YOUR CHOICE: 


*Send four dollars now ond receive The Atlantic for 1905, with the 
October, November and L rs of 1904 free, or send fifty 
cents for a three months’ trial subscription, and remit for 1905 w 
you are sure you wantit. Mention The Congregationalist. 














35 CENTS A COPY. $4.00 A YEAR. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park St., Boston 
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TO THE ORIENT 


15,000 Miles of Princely Traveling, 
Under the Most Favorable Conditions 
Possible, in the Holy Land, Egypt 
and all Mediterranean Countries 
on the New Twin-Screw S. S. 
‘‘ARABIC ”’ ( 15,801 tons). 


70 Ideal Days amid Famous and Sacred Scenes. fa 
$400 and Upward, including Ship and Shore Expenses. 


STARTING FEBRUARY 2nd, 1905. 
A WONDERFUL ITINERARY, 


including Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada and the Alhambra), 
eng ey Malta, Athens, Constantinople and the Bos- 











S orus, Smyrna ( Ephesus), 19 days in the Hol d and Egypt, 
aples, Pompeii, Rome, the Reviera and Liver 1, with Op- 
tional Trips across Europe, return tickets g on all White 


Star Liners. 


SPLENDID PREPARATORY HELPS, 


an elaborate Book ‘*‘ The Mediterranean Traveler,” with many 
maps and illustrations, ander Dick prepared for this Cruise. 
Contributions by De. Lysander D en the a he Spe- 
cialist, Rev. J bur Chapman, D Prof. 
D. D., Author of ‘* The Land of Israel, My Dr. Seaich Strong, an 
others. Comprehensive information on all places visited, with 
a complete Bibliography and Practical suggestions. 


A Great Health Cruise with 
Perfect Mediterranean Climate 
WHY NOT GO? 


A Beautiful Souvenir Book of 100 Pages, Ship Di 
Prospectus of ‘‘ The Mediterranean Traveler,’’ Sent 
paid. Ship Filling Fast. Address at once. 


Ss. J. FREEMAN, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





am and 
ree Pust- 








IS MOTHERHOOD DRUDGERY? 
SEE ANSWER IN 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS 
(Mrs. James E. Mills) - | 
EVERY WOMAN AND EVERY MARRIED MAN | 
should read this book. It makes you love children | 
and want them, and so helps to prevent “race | 
suicide.” It is a book with a mission. | 


= poser to wina lasting hold on life, and play no 
mild part in social ethics.’’— The ston Transcript. 


“Tam sogiad you wrote it; rigene } bee eh From | Responsive 
Readings 


and other Aids to Public Worship 


For Sunday-Schools and Social 
Meetings COOOL 


Pilgrim Songs 


a personal letter to author 
“Gives the father more than his customary share of 
eeiporita » or at least wisdom, in practical discipline ” 
vation 
“ Founc ed on a philosophical basis, the book is. peda- 
@ogically,all that could be desired.” — Hosea St rrr Ballou. 
“ An unusual bo: k, the result evidently of a mother’s 
practical ex yerlences and deep a into the n eaning 
of family life, and the best method of bringing to bear 
the united influence of father and mother.’— The Con- 
gregationalis*. 
“ One of the most valuable contributions of the year to 
the literature of the home. * * The book is needed and 
will wield an influence for untold good.”—DrR. SYL 
VANUS STALL, Author of well-known Purity Books. 


Price, $1.00 net. Postage, 6 cents. 
For sale at the Congregational Book Store, Boston 
The PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
50 Bromfield St., Room F, Boston, Mass. 


| 








Brown’s Famous Pictures 


Reproduction of 
famous paintings 
by old and mod- 
ern masters. 2,200 
et in Black 

te or 





wpize, ax8. 


| One Cent Each || 
120 for $1.00 
Our new 48-page 
sina with 1,000 
sinall illustrations 
and two sam “a 
pictures, sent 
2-cent stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 


New York 














Our New Book for Churches 


The Mother-Artist| qp¢ Pilgrim 
Dymnal 


For Primary Superintendents and 
Junior Endeavor Leaders O @& 


BivieStudpSongs * 


For the Opening Service in Sun- 
day-Schol OO ODO 


= olan | Responsive 
Worship 


| FOR THE BIBLE SERVICE 


The Pilgrim Press 


REPARED on a different principle from others. It is a se- 

lection rather than a collection. The good old hymns and 
tunes are included, and also a very strong list of new hymns, ex- 
pressive of the best Christian thought and aspiration, and of a 
type meagerly represented in older books. Send for a descriptive 
circular or sample book if youare interested in seeing the best as 
well as the latest collection of choice hymns and music as welhas 
the lowest in price of modern church hymnals. 60 cents to $1.60 


HESE are the choice readings from the Hymnal which we 
also issue in a separate volume at $30.00 per hundred, in 
handSome cloth binding. They are topically arranged, include 
selections from various poetical portions of the Bible besides 
the Psalms, and there are added Unison Confessions, Col- 
lects, Canticles, etc., making a valuable aid to public worship. 


tes is as choice a collection for its purpose as the Pilgrim 
Hymnal, and is by the same compilers. The music is not, as 
a rule, difficult, and it is always strong and melodious, The 
hymns are beautiful and full of meaning. None ofthe unworthy, 
sickly sentimental hymns frequently offered for Sunday-schook 
use are found in it. Every school using it seems enthusiastic 
over it and every superintendent should see it at once. 

25 and 35 cents 


IBLE STUDY SONGS WITH BLACKBOARD ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, by Bertha F. Vella and D. B. Towner, is a 
mine of useful material for _— superintendents and teach- 
m : ‘ ; 25 and 35 cents 


"Pee book, compiled by Milton A. Dixon, consists of thir- 
teen carefully selected readings with music, etc., topicall 
arranged and followed by several Benediction services. A dif- 
ferent service for each Sunday of the quarter adds interest to the 
devotional exercises of the school and iv es great satisfaction 
wherever tried , ‘ . 15 and 25 cents 


Chicage 
BOSTON 
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Evangelism Taking Root ‘in 
Wisconsin 


_ Spite of unusual political excitement 
and the new alignment of parties which 
resulted ‘n the election of Governor La 
Follette for a third term, it is not poli- 
tics which Wisconsin pastors have been 
talking about when they have been to- 
gether of late, but the Des Moines coun- 
cil. What is better, they have begun to 
put some of its most important recom- 
mendations into practice. 

One of the first fruits of the special con- 
ference on evangelism at Des Moines is a 
meeting of some representative Wisconsin 
pastorsat Appleton, Nov.10. The meeting 
was called by Dr. G. R. Leavitt of Beloit, 
the Wisconsin member of the council’s 
committee upon evangelism, in co-opera- 
ation with asimilar committee of our 
State Convention of which Rev. F. T. 
Rouse, the Appleton pastor, is chairman 
Our two colleges, Beoit and Ripon, were 
represented; also our Home Missionary 
Society and the Sunday School Union 
work. The other members of the confer- 
ence were pastors from Milwaukee and 
several other principal cities in eastern 
Wisconsin. The leadersin the services of 
prayer and conference were Drs. Leavitt 
of Beloit and Thain of Wauwatosa, Rev. 
Messrs. Titsworth and Stauffer of Mil- 
waukee and F. N. Dexter of Ripon. 
There was a remarkable directness and 
earnestness in the services of prayer and 
the conferences were characterized by the 
utmost frankness and essential unanimity 
in conviction and desire. Perhaps the 
most significant address was Rev. Henry 
Stauffer’s account of how he conducted 
his evangelistic campaigns in the Han- 
over Street Church, Milwaukee. 

The conference appointed Dr. Leavitt 
and Rev. H. A. Miner (our pastor at large) 
and the convention’s committee on evan- 
gelism to arrange for similar conferences 
in convenient centers throughout the 
State and to draft a call to pastors and 
churches. The special point to be em- 
phasized in this callisthis: Evangelism is 
a normal function of the church to be 
carried on in the regular services by the 
pastor and members in co operation. 

It was unanimously agreed that the 
calling in of another pastor should be the 
exception, not the rule, and that reliance 
upon “‘expert’”’ evangelists should be dis- 
tinctly discouraged. It was felt that 
those called to be traveling evangelists 
would really have a much larger opportu- 
nity if we can increase the number of 
evangelistic pastors and lead the churches 
to feel that evangelism is a part of the 
regular program for every church every 
working year. : 

At this meeting the only laymen present 
were three deacons of the entertaining 
church. One, Mr. F. J. Harwood, is mod- 
erator-elect of the next State Convention. 
His presence at the Appleton meeting 
will make it possible for him to be some- 
thing more than a presiding officer next 
October. J. H. Cc. 





Many and various were the influences 
that contributed to the unprecedented 
personal victory gained by Mr. Roose- 
velt. But none of the minor influences 
helped him more than did the abuse which 
the Southern politicians and newspapers 
heaped upon him for entertaining Booker 
T. Washington at the White House. The 
American people will never accept the 
dictum that a Negro scholar is the in- 
ferior of a white ignoramus, that a Negro 
gentleman is the inferior of a white black- 
guard, that a man’s title to consideration 
fests on the color of his skin and not on 
his character and his achievements.— New 
York World. 
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Norman Duncan’s First Novel 


DR. LUKE of The LABRADOR 


“The production of a literary artist whose future eminence depends 
on his ability to turn out further stories not of better but as good 
quality as this. We should call him next of kin to Mr. Barrie.” 
—JOSEPH B. GILDER in The Critic. 


The Toronto Globe predicts that 
it “ will probably prove to be the 
greatest book yet produced by 
a native of Canada.” 


Cloth 







The Outlook editors agree that 
it is among the choicest contribu- 
tions to English literature that 
have come to their office. 












Connor’s 
Tale of the Crow’s Nest Pass 


THE PROSPECTOR 


Ralph Connor from irresistible impulse has almost touched again upon 
the country which “The SKy Pilot” and “Black Rock” have 
immortalized. ‘The Prospector” deals with the days be- 
fore the smelter superseded the prospecting miner 
who panned gold, when the country was peo- 
pled but sparsely by a motley crowd of 
prospectors, cowboys, ne’er-do-wells, 
and fortune hunters. Cloth, $1.50 


A MILLION 


of his earlier books 


SOLD 

















SS 





By Frank 
T. Bullen 


Author of “The Cruise of the Cachalot”’ 


DENIZENS OF THE DEEP 


“Mr. Bullen has done for the dwellers of the sea what Kipling, Thomp- 
son Seton, and their followers have done for the frequenters of the jungle 
and forest. A fascinating volume which owes nothing of its suc- 
cess to its precursors. It is a new and little understood world that is 
opened up, and the value of the book lies in its truth, its charm, and 
the lively sympathy with every living thing.”—. Y. Tribune. 










24 FULL PAGE 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


Charles Livingston Bull 


and others. $1.75 net 


























Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 
New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto London Edinburgh 








‘4 — | \ 
The Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Pictures 


The Pilgrim Teacher is prepared to supply teachers and scholars with full sets 
of modern pictures of the Bible lands for use in connection with the Sunday-school 
lessons. ‘These are views of historic places, street-scenes, customs and costumes of 
the people of the Holy Land as they are to-day. 

They are fresh, original, lifelike, artistic in make-up and design. They are 
printed on heavy, highly finished paper, .and are convenient in size (534 x74 
inches) ,— the finest series we have ever seen. 

The views are not all taken by one man but are @ carefully selected collection 
of the best pictures taken by members of the recent Sunday-school pilgrimage. 

The Pilgrim Teacher will tell you how to use these pictures and maps to the 
best advantage in your class. 

Each set consists of twelve pictures (one for each lesson of the quarter) and 
one (or two) outline maps of the country studied. 

One set, including map, sent prepaid by us to any address for 10c.; or ro sets 
for $1.00. Start the New Year right and use these pictures in your class. You will 
be surprised and gratified with the results. Address The Pilgrim Press, Boston 
or Chicago. 


Twelve Pictures for Ten Cents 
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SSTALLS BOOKS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES - 


Subjects that should be understood by ev: 
person and information properly given which 
should not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by highest medical authorities. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young B ms 

Ought to Know. Bima 
What a Young Man * 

Ought to Know. 
What ae byy pee 


_ , What a Man of 45 
ae. Ought to Know. 
@ 4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. ¢ 
N By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., 
} and Mrs, Emma. A. Drake, M.D. 
Whata Tome Gtrl 
Ought te Know. 
What a Tome Woman Drax 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife 
Ought to Know. 
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**The Oxford Teachers’ 
par excellence 










Bible is the Bible 
of the World.” 


A Notable Departure 













JUST PUBLISHED! 
An entirely new edition 


OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bible 


with New Twentieth 














The only Teachers’ Bible 
made with all the Helps 
under One Alphabet. 









ILLUSTRATED with 
the Latest Photographs from 
the Holy Land. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 










Century Helps ar- 
ranged Under One 
Alphabet 


Being a Practical Bible Diction- : | 










ny aden tconry, Carcaptliies. OXFORD UNIYERSITY.PRESS. Want o emt aie 
ec dex, Gloss B ) s, ea a . 
iarmony, Botany, etc. under One American ead aie a #1 per copy, t free. Table of contents free, ‘ 
. we n e ese books are I 
Alphabet. 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New Yor vo being translated inteseven lan esin pee Noman 
74 @ severalin Europe. Now : 


: Sw . 
| mae Young Boy, Young Husband, oung Girl, Young. mae 
| Wife; price $1 25 each, post free. In Dutch, 
ma Young Man, Young Husband, Man of 45,Woman 
of 45; price $t each, post free. In preparation, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian. 


Vir Publishing Co, , 2°98 104 Tite mic, 















FIRST BOOK OF CHRISTIAN TEACHINGS. 
By Rev. G. S. ROLLINS, D.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Adapted to Pastors’ Training Classes and Sunday School 
Supplemental Work. 
Single copies, 15 cts. Tenor more copies, 10 cts. each. 


se Why do you permit a custom at the communion 
s in ivi ua table which you would not tolerate in your own 
Aus \\ home? The use of the individual communion ser- 
~< Shh, * vice grows daily. Are you open to conviction? | For sale by the author, and at Congregational Bookstores, 

: ommunion Would you like to see a list of the churches in Boston, Chicago. — 
: . which it is used and know the satisfacti( » ‘t gives? 
ip. = LS 


| FOR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 


Send for our free book—it tells all about 
A trial outfit sent free on-request. 


it, 
Cups SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. E, Roctester, N. ¥. 








lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
| Boston or Chicago. 











Sunday School Lesson Text-Books for 1905 








The Pilgrim Series, improved and strengthened by new 
and valuable features, will be better than ever before, graded to suit 
all ages, and published in editions to meet all requirements. 


At the head of our list of International lesson helps stands 


The Pilgrim Teacher 


now the most widely quoted Sunday School magazine in the country. 
Prominent Sunday School workers of all denominations accord it a 
foremost place among periodicals of its kind. It announces among 
writers for the coming year DEAN F. K. SANDERS, MARION LAw- 
RANCE, REv. W. B. ForsusH, FLorA V. STEBBINS, DR. S. A. 
WESTON, MARGARET SLATTERY, ERNEST B. ALLEN, and other 
experts in Sunday School instruction, all of whom will furnish arti- 
cles of timely interest and practical help in Sunday School methods 
and management. When the best is also the cheapest, why should 
any Sunday School teacher do without the best? Monthly. 50 
ets. a year. 


The Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Pictures 


This is a néw publication, consisting of beautiful half tone repro- 
ductions of Biblical scenes, localities, manners, customs and oceupa- 
tions, illustrating each lesson in the quarter and accompanied by 
brief descriptive material. Valuable hints regarding the use of these 
pictures in the class will be found in The Pilgrim Teacher. 
The pictures are works of art reproduced from selected original 
photographs, including some of the best ones taken by members of 
the recent Sunday School pilgrimage. A year’s pictures will make 
a handsome album of Biblical scenes. 10 ets. per quarter. 


For Scholars of high school age and for adults we recommend the 


Senior Quarterly 


Pilgrim Series. This, too, has been improved and strengthened 
under the editorship of Rev. C. A. Brand, and for thoroughness, 
scholarship, attractiveness and usefulness is not surpassed by any 
text-book on the International lessons for scholars. Text illus- 
trations, written answer questions, ‘‘Seek Further Questions,” 
topies for discussion in the class, etc., suggest plenty of themes for 
thought and study and also hint at best ways of getting at them. 
5 cts., 4cts., 3 cts. and 2 cts. per quarter. 


| 
{ 
| 








For young people in sixth to ninth grades in public schools we 
recommend the 


Intermediate Quarterly 


of the Pilgrim Series. The work of Dr. S. A. Weston will appear in 
this after the first quarter of 1905, and will make this Quarterly un- 
usually interesting, attractive and helpful. An outline map will be 
introduced, whereon scholars will be expected to locate for them- 
selves the important points. The ‘‘ Life Questions,” “‘ Search Ques- 
tions,” ‘‘ Memory Gems,” ‘“‘ Written Answer Questions” and ‘“‘ Li- 
brary Gleanings,” combine to make it a comprehensive and practical 
lesson book. 5 cts., 4 cts., 3 cts. and 2 cts. per quarter. 


For children from seven to ten years old we recommend the 


Junior Quarterly 


of the Pilgrim Series. It is well illustrated, has Teaching Hints, 
Honor Roll, Memory Gems, and other features of interest to chil- 
dren. 4 ets.. 3 cts. and 2 cts. per quarter. 


For children up to six we recommend our 


Beginners’ Course Lessons 


which are treated for teachers and parents in The Little Pil- 
grim. These differ from the uniform International lessons. They 
are accompanied by Beginners’ Course Picture Cards for 
children’s use, which may be bound by them at the end of each 
quarter into a book of theirown. Papers and cards each cost 5 cts. 
per quarter. 

On the uniform International lessons, we also have the Little 
Pilgrim Lesson Pictures, which should be used whenever the 
Primary Department is obliged to meet in the same room with the 
main school. These cards are printed in bright colors and cost 
2'cets. per quarter. 

The Bible Lesson Picture Boll contains the same pic- 
tures, greatly enlarged, to be seen by all in the room. 75 ets. per 
quarter. 

Samples of the above free on request. Send also for an illustrated 
booklet with fuller description and other information of interest to 
Sunday School people. 


The Pilgrim Press, Boston NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
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THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD 








25 Volumes 
9,000 Years of History 


The First 
Great World-History 


Tm Historians’ History of the World is the only 

modern world-history worthy of the name. The 
work is now COMPLETED and is enjoying a splendid 
success. 

To accomplish this great task it was necessary to 
engage not only the best living historical scholars, but 
also to organize their labors in a highly ingenious and 
scientific manner. The leading universities of the 
world furnished the editors and contributors. They 
include professors and graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge in England, of 
the University of France, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and of the other principal 
universities of Europe and America. 

One reason that makes an adequate 
world-history necessary is that a man 
cannot read even a tithe of the works 
that are necessary to a knowledge of the 
subject. AN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOL- 
ARS—A COMPOUND BRAIN— 
HAS DONE WHAT THAT ONE 
MAN COULD NOT DO AND 
HAS EXTRACTED ALL THAT 
IS ESSENTIAL IN WORLD- 
HISTORY FOR HIS MENTAL 
NOURISHMENT. 


2,000 Historians 


Two thousand historians 
have been used as authorities. 
The period of time covered is 
from 7000 B.C. to 1904 A. D. 
The narrative begins at the 
dawn of civilization, which is 
placed by Dr. Flinders Petrie 
as far back as 7000 B.c. in 
Egypt, and by Dr. John P. 
Peters at about the same 
period in Babylonia. Thus 
the stupendous period of 
practically 9,000 years is 
comprehended. 





More Than 1,500 25 Volumes of “The Historians’ History” in 5 different bindings 
(1) Cloth, (2) Half Morocco, (3) Historian’s Parchment, (4) Three Quarter M 


Translations 


M°%£ than 1,500 translations from historical writings, documents and 

monuments have been made for The Historians’ History of the 
World. This is one of the most valuable and original features of the 
work, for a vast amount of interesting histerical material is thus presented 
to English speaking people for the first time. 

The languages translated include Babylonian, Egyptian, Chinese, 
Japanese, Sanskrit, Arabic, Syriac, Persian, Russian, Swedish, Latin, 
Greek, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and German. 

An expert Assyrivlogist was employed to make revised translations of 
the most important Babylonian and“ Egyptian inscriptions, giving the 


















results of the most recent scholarship. - Thus we have a ‘specially edited | 
translation of the Code of Laws of King Khammurabi, who lived in Baby- | 


lonia 2300 before Christ. His code was compiled 1,000 years before that 
of Moses, and it contains the principle of the lex talionis and other fea- 


tures of the Mosaic law, a subject which is of great interest from a theo- | 


logical point of view. 
; Religious History 

Special attention is given to Israel, Bible history, the early Christian 
Church, the Papacy, the Crusades, the Reformation, and all the important 
phases of religious history. The Rev. Thomas Kelly Cheyne of Oxford, 
Prof. Adolf Harnack of Berlin, Dr. Bernhard Stade, Dr. Joseph Halévy of 
the Collége de France, are among the many famous students of religion 
who have written original matter for the history. 


New Light on the Inquisition 
A great number of transl tions have been from the Spanish, and 


among the most interesting and lengthy of these are those from the work 
of Father J. A. Llorente, exposing the horrors of the Inquisition. He was 


secretary of that body, but revolted against it on the Bonapartist invasion | 


of Spain. He is almost forgotton now, but his work is of the greatest 
value and interest as a source of original information. 


Modern and Up-to-Date 
The history has been brought down to date with the assistance of the 


greatest experts on special periods, and is not only readable by every | 


one, but it is absolutely authentic. 


Issued in the United States by 


The Outlook 


by arrangement with the His- 
tory Association of London 


Two Ways of 
Selling Books 


l. The Old Way 
2. The Outlook Way 


HE OUTLOOK has already 

announced that it will sell 

this excellent work to American 

subscribers according to a new 

plan of sale, which is without 

regard to the usual booksellers’ 
or book agents’ profits. 





The Old Way 


The ordinary way of mar- 
keting a new subscription 
book is to advertise it, and 
then to send to every inquirer, 
at his residence or place of 
business, an agent whose 
mission it is to persuade the 
inquirer to subscribe. This 
is, all things considered, an 
expensive method, since the 
agent receives a large com- 
mission, and it is a method 
which is not always satisfac- 
tory to the man who sent the 
inquiry in the first instance. 


The Outlook Way 


The OuTLOOK will discard 
practice of employing agents, 
because (1) it believes the 
history is a work which will 
quickly appeal on its merits, 
to most persons who examine 
it, and (2) because it believes the man who knows books is able to make 
up his mind whether he wants the book without any assistance or per- 
suasion on the part of an agent. 

By this direct method of sale, The OUTLOOK can sell the preliminary 
edition at a greatly reduced price, and can transfer to the purchaser the 
commission ordinarily paid to the agent. 

This plan of sale has already proved that it can be successfully carried 
out. The book actually sells itself. The inquirer applies for a specimen 
volume. Thisis sent to him immediately,-allcharges prepaid for delivery 


» (5) Fall M 





| and return; he examines the volume at his leisure, and he has an entire 


week in which to make up his‘mind. 


Specimen Volumes for Examination 


The OvuTLOOK will, therefore, send to any reader of The Congregation 
alist @ specimen bound volume taken right out of stock. The only obli- 
gation the inquirer incurs is the return of the volume, express charges 


| C.0. D. within seven days, to The OuTLOOK, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 
| York. 


The following form of application should be used : 


The Outlook 225 Fourth Ave., New York: 


Please send me a specimen volume of The Historians’ History of the World. 


| I promise to return it to you, at your expense, within seven days after receipt, 


whether I decide to subscribe or not. 


NRG oa eases scdicyccccc<sescabevdudenedeue Cng. 1 


AGGTOES. . oc cccocvecsedsedeedcevecce  cevscestecsccscectoece 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME Misssom Ane SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to wba AR and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relati 13 estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. q 
D. D., Editorial Sécretary; Rev. Washing m Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. 8 a As8so- 
ciate ‘Secretary ; ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Repre- 
sentative. Room 306 Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN ey yd ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty -second St., New York. Missionsin the 
United states, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West,amonug the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations ey be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, roger. Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St , New York Cit 


THE CONGREGATIONAL phon BUILDING SocIETY. 
Aids eet tr seenctans — es. Rev. Charles 
H. Ric pS DD., H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secre mmeritus: Charles oie t stove, Treasurer, 108 
East gant 8t. Rev. , 


ork, N. Y. ‘ 
Washington ‘Bt ‘Ohicago, lll.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
fic. A oeaee, Boston, Mass Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

Building, San Francisco. Gal., Field Secre- 


“Geadiiebsbicisinn EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corseaponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612 61 8 Congregational House, Bos 
ton; 151 Washington st, Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB 
LISHING SOntary, Congregational House, Boston Wil- 
lard Scott, D. President; Geo. M. Boynton, Dd. D., 
Secretary and Tréas asurer. 

The Mission rtment, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
tare to newand needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed BR: appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Departmen contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and indviduals go Grech for mission- 
ary a . Duncan, Ph. is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh, is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, aud known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 

ilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school ee 
pers, books for Sunday school and home reading. 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday Rg 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books aud subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all sates east 
should be sent to the Business npmnagee, J. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston» and from the Interior ae ‘Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
ape needy ¢ Jongrospitens ministers or their widows. 
Seeks permanent fund $1,000,000. Asks annual offer- 





i Notices 








and ec ticel notices, addresses of eiehre, 
Praga dot: un = this heading at ten cents a line 





CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, i eayg me ence 
will be glad to be informed of persons comi: ne te for 
manent or temporary residence to Philadel ill 
ey and others kindly five such information? Ad- 

ress Rev. Charles Lather at — Corinthian Avenue. 
By order of the Board of 
Ey MacLELLan, Secretary. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionari 
nn gS wood boardi houses in ‘ending seaports at home 

and ab provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
ee the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s iend and 


ntributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the a — of the society at New York. 
. CHARLES A. Rs President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 











Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this headi ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost hes Iifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 











Young Men and Boys Wanted. Positions sup- 
plied in business houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
St., Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 


ees Now Open for coment managers. 

, etc. Write for free 
list ‘and | tian Business ‘Opportunity Co.,1 Union Square, 
New York. 





A Homelike gage flog rome or room with 
kitehen privileges, may be found by addressing 
“Home,” Wellesiey, Mass. 


An Experienced Lad ga pd - read to an 
invalid an hour or two dail Ad * Reader,” 
113 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N y 


Wanted, a woman of refinement to share a home 
and to assist a mother in the care of a smail house and 
two little children. Wriie for further particulars to 
Box 122, Hanover, N. H 


Comfortable Boarding Place. If one is wishin 
to fin t acomfortable boarding place in a ver: pleasan 
and sunny home, the ey can find such a place by yet | 
ft - a 23, West edway, Mass. Reference furnishe 

esired. 


Wanted, a young, energetic, married man for pas- 
torate of First Congregational Church of Crown Point, 
N.Y. Salary $6°0 and pars nage: school, chapel, 
library, mail and raiirvad facilities. Congregational 
men of good standing and reference will Le considered. 
Address 8. A. Murdock, clerk. 


The Ladies’ Union of Central Congregational 
Church will decorate churches and ge or Christ- 


reens. Write Mrs. Yrank E. Jenkins, "380 North 
oulevard, Atlanta, Ga., for circular and recommen- 
dations. Christmas orders until December 10. 


mightond man, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ite of tients, located in a healthful and 





ings from churches, personal “donations 2 cee 1 
Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; tary, 
Wm. A. Rice, D. D., a> Ave , and goad | St., n'y 
Treasurer, i Samuel Forbes, 206 ast NY 
Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Feld Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., "Hartford. Ct. 


BosTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, tneeupaeaiet 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, “¢ Dz; 
Treasurer, Geo Gould; Corresponding Secreta v. 
Cc. P. Osborne, Room 601 ¢ songregational House, oston. 
A‘ Yongregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and ee mainly by the churches of New England. 
Beques should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Societ 
and individuals solicited. 


Contributions from churches 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SoC DD 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, ‘Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion: offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit Tho in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charies 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. —f 
quests solicited inthis name. Send gifts to A. G. Sta 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building” Apply for aid to 
F. E. kmrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C_E. Kelsey. Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 8s 
E. Harriet Stanwovud, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville st. Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
OONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Stisaitine suburb of Boston. Experienced nursing and 
medical supervision. Excellent cuisine. House warm, 
supny and well equipped. Address, 8S. L. Eaton, M. D., 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


To Rent at Low Rate. Pleasant, well-furnished 
house or part of house. Stoves and fireplace. Northern 
settled hill-town in northeast Georgia. Fine school, 
churches, good society. Beautiful scenery, no malaria 
or enervati: heat. Altitude 1,400 feet. Medicinal 
coring, Northern resident physician. Address J. A. 

tison, Demorest, Ga. 








Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 

156 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Pilgrim Press 1 sescox st. sasros 
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Bradford Calendar 
For 1905 


The only collection of selections from the 
pen of Rev. Amory H. Braprorp, D. D., 
which has ever been made is arranged in cal- 
endar form, giving a quotation for each day of 
the year. Attractive cover with spray of holly 
in colors. Copies will be sent on receipt of 
price, 50 cemts, securely wrapped, postage 
prepaid. Address 


Miss B. D. TITUS, Newark, N. J. 


The Bradford Calendar is for sale at the Cong. 
8. 8. & Pub. Society, 14 Beacon Street, Boston and 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Cowles’s Commentaries 
AT A BARGAIN 


The Critical Explanatory and Practical 
Notes on the Old and New Testament, by 
the late Henry Cowles, D. D., have justly 
been regarded as among the ablest and most 
scholarly of American Commentaries of the 
conservative order. They have hitherto sold 
at $1.50, $2.00 or $2.25 per volume, or $25.00 
for the set of 16 volumes. We recently se- 
cured at specially low prices a quantity of 
these standard books, and give our readers 
the benefit of a good bargain. 

We offer the following volumes at 35 cents 
each net; 50 cents each postpaid. They are 
in cloth binding. 


The Minor Prophets. 

Ezekieland Daniel. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah and His Lamentations. 

Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon. 

The Psalms. 

The Pentateuch in its Progressive Revelations of 
God to Men. 

Hebrew History. From the Death of Moses to 
the Close of the Scripture Narrative. 

The Gospel and Epistles of John. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The Book of Job. 

The Shorter Epistles, viz.: of Paul to the Gala- 
tians; Ephesians; Philippians; Colossians; Thessa- 
lonians; Timothy, Titus and Philemon; also of 
James, Peter and Jude. 

Longer Epistles of Paul, viz.: Romans; 1 Corin- 
thians, 2 Corinthians. 

Matthew and Mark. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 


Che Pilgrim Press 
New York BOSTON 
B E EC H E R’ Seabee works 
of the great preacher sre atm BOOKS 
Che — Press 


New York Chicago 
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A New Text-Book for Advanced Classes 








New York 








THE PROPHETS AS STATESMEN AND 
PREACHERS 


By Pror. H. T. FOWLER and Dr. M. C. HAZARD 
pp. 220. 50 cents net, postage paid. go cents in quantities by express 


This is designed to be used in Bible-classes and continues the series of ad- 
vanced text-books of which “The Books of the Bible,” by the same authors, 
was the initial volume. It seeks to interpret to laymen the prophetic mes- 
sages of the Old Testament writers in the light of the political and social as 
well as religious conditions of the times in which the writers lived. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON 


Chicago 
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SPECIAL Low RATES TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Low RounD-TRIP HOMESEEKER’S RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE Roap to points in the West 
and Southwest. First and third Tuesday of each 
month until April 18. For full information write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Tue Thanksgiving dinner table often necessi- 
tates replenishing parts of the service which have 
unavoidably disappeared, and the crockery stores 
are busy places at this season of the year. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton invite attention to an un- 
usually large stock. 


A Big STOCK OF SIDEBOARDS.—386 sideboards 
would almost fill many furniture shops, leaving 
little room for anything else, but they represent 
only one item in one department at the Paine ware- 
rooms on Canal Street. With this immense stock 
to choose from, in the largest retail furniture store 
in the world, no Bostonian ought to find it difficult 
to find just the one to meet his needs. 


PBNNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S WINTER EXCUR- 
S10N RouTE Book.—In pursuance of its annual 
custom, the Passenger Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has just issued an attract- 
ive and comprehensive book descriptive of the lead- 
ing winter resorts of the East and South, and giving 
the rates and various routes and combinations of 
routes of travel. Like all the publications of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, this “‘ Winter Ex- 
cursion Book” is a model of typographical and pic- 
torial work. It is bound in a handsome and artistic 
cover in colors, and contains much valuable infor- 
mation for winter tourists and travelers in general. 
It can be had free of charge at the principal ticket 
offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, or 
will be sent postpaid upon application to George W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philad<Iphia. 

TRIAL and test through fifteen years have proven 
that Hydrozone and Glycozone are the only rem- 
edies which destroy germs without injuring the pa- 
tient. Hydrozone is now recognized by leading 
physicians as being the most powerful bactericide 
known. Experiments made by bacteriologists have 
proven beyond boubt that: First—Hydrozone does 
net injure nor destroy healthy tissues; Second—it 
immediately destroys microbes; Third—when taken 
internally its effect upon the general health is per- 
fectly harmless; Fourth—it stimulates the building 
of new, healthy tissues. Glycozone stimulates 
healthy granulations. It gives most satisfactory 
results in the treatment of gastric and intestinal dis- 
orders, as is attested by all leading physicians. In 
order to prove the correctness of these claims, Prof. 
Charles Marchand, at O 57 Prince Street, New York 
City, will send you free, trial bottles of Hydrozone 
and Glycozone, on receipt of* thirty-five cents to 
prepay expressage. On request he will send youa 
pamphlet containing convincing evidence of the re- 
sults obtained by others, and full instruction in the 
use of these valuable home remedies. 


Facts FOR CATARRHAL SUFFERERS.—The mucous 
membrane lines all sages and cavities communicat- 
with the exterior. Catarrh isan excessive secretion, 
accompanied with chronic inflammation, from the mu- 
= membrane. Hood’s Sarsaparilla acts on the mn- 
us membrane through the blood, reduces inflamma- 
tion, establishes healthy action and radically cures all 
cases of catarrh. 














THE 


PILGRIM TEACHER 


DEALS WITH LIVE ISSUES 
AND UP-TO-DATE METHODS 
FOR ALL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS AND TEACHERS. 
IT TELLS YOU HOW and WHY. 





50 cents WILL BRING IT to YOU 
to December, 1905. 





The Pilgrim Teacher 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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expiration on the address label. Ifa apes 
wanted a stamp must be sent a the 


must reach this office ure the sending 

of the paper of the following week to the new address 
DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
unive’ wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
inti there is a specie order to stop. In connection 
with such an © all sizeernoe must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any trme, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 
according to amount 


READING Noriozs, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


te line each in- 
ehee to the column. 





The Congregationalst does not knowtnaiy admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
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An experienced camper selects his outfit for 


its compactness, discarding everything bulky 
and superfluous; but cut the list as he may, 
there’s soap— that he can’t do without. 
Ivory Soap will answer all purposes and prove 
best for the dishes, pots and pans, and clothes, 
but above all—for the bath at sundown, when, - 
after a hard day’s tramp, that makes the 
muscles harder, the lungs stronger and the 
brain quicker, he has a healthy tired feeling. 
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OHN HAY, Secretary of State, will 

remain in the Cabinet of President 
Roosevelt throughout the second term 
of the latter. This is an- 
nounced officially; and it 
gives profound satisfaction 
to a vast majority of citizens of the coun- 
‘try. If Mr. Hay lives to complete the 
term he will have served longer in the 
place than any man ever has, and will 
have solved as many large problems 
as any of his predecessors and on a far 
larger area of action. Jefferson, Madison, 
Webster and Seward had America-and 
western Europe for their chessboard, but 
Mr. Hay has had the world. He has been 
a “pilot through uncharted seas,” and 
will have the fame that history gives to 
great constructive statesmen. Best of 
all he has stood for peace, concord, altru- 
ism and the Golden Rule, and last but not 
least in the eyes of the adherents of Chris- 
tianity, he has guarded the rights of mis- 
sionaries of the gospel who are American 
citizens. His retention in office insures a 
continuance of our national foreign policy 
as it has been formulated since 1898. The 
nations of Europe know what to expect 
and so do the American people. Signifi- 
cantly enough, the only expression of dis- 
satisfaction with the re-election of Mr. 
Roosevelt and the retention of Mr. Hay 
comes from Russian journals. 


Secretary Hay 
to Remain 


OHN MORLEY, M. P., man of letters 

and statesman, most eminent of liv- 
ing English Liberals, and friend and 
biographer of Glad- 
stone, was the guest 
of President Roose- 
velt at the White House, last week, for 
two days. Asked what sort of Ameri- 
cans he would most like to meet at 
dinner, Mr. Morley did not select ad- 
mirals, generals or politicians, or even 
men of letters, but said, ‘‘ Representa- 
tives of capital and labor, students of 
the social problem.”’ This is a parable 
indicative of the characters of both guest 
and host, and also of the new day on 
which we have entered when problems 
of state are to be problems of securing 
social justice mainly and not problems 
of political structure, and when Presi- 
dents and statesmen gather around them 
sociologists, captains of industry and 
trades union leaders rather than war- 
riors, lawyers and politicians. With the 
advent of President Roosevelt at the 
White House a new sort of ‘kitchen 
cabinet’? appeared, men like Professor 
Jenks of Cornell, President Butler of 
Columbia and Mr. Shaw of the Review 
of Reviews. Artists, authors, philanthro- 


Mr. John Morley at 
the White House 


pists, labor leaders, hunters, cowboys, all 


began to: have the entrée. Musical re- 
citals and discussions of literature took 
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the place of conventional afternoon re- 
ceptions; and things of the intellect, and 
problems of social reform dealt with by 
experts began to be discussed where polit- 
ical, legal, military problems were wont 
to rule exclusively. The dinner last week 
was the natural expression of the new 
point of view. 

EVERAL of the commonwealths that 

gave very large pluralities for Mr. 
Roosevelt elected Democratic governors, 
and in other states, notably 
in Illinois and Wisconsin, 
the Republican gubernatorial 
candidates polled the votes of men who 
voted for Parker, but who believed in the 
reforming policies of candidates like La 
Follette and Deneen, whose opposition to 
the ‘‘machine”’ and continuance of the 
connection between the ‘‘machine”’ and 
the corporations was their successful ral- 
lying cry. Missouri elects as governor 
Mr. Joseph W. Folk, whose career as 
district attorney in St. Louis has made 
him a national figure because of his fear- 
less exposure of graft in city and state 
politics. Colorado elects Mr. Adams and 
defeats Governor Peabody, whose drastic 
treatment of citizens, whose unconstitu- 
tional use of military power to override 
writs of habeas corpus had drawn down 
on him not only the opposition of organ- 
ized labor, but of many men who have no 
sympathy with the ideals or methods of 
the Western Federation of Miners. Min- 
nesota elects Mr. Johnson, a hitherto 
obscure but honest man, a representative 
of the Scandinavian element of the pop- 
ulation. Over twenty per cent. of the 
Republican majority had independence 
enough to cut a candidate whose record 
as a public official was tainted; and also 
because this suspected candidate and his 
‘*machine”” endeavored to defeat the 
Democratic candidate by showing that 
his origins were humble. 


The Voter’s 
Independence 


HE enormous pluralities of Mr. Roose- 
velt in the great cities of the North 
cannot be explained wholly by the attrac- 
tion which his person- 
ality exerts on men, 
nor by the adherence 
of voters to Republican policies viewed in 
the large. In the cities, as in the rural 
districts, these factors counted, but they 
could not have brought about the results 
registered. It is apparent that the ever- 
increasing Jewish vote of the country 
went: to the Republican Presidential and 
vice. Presidential candidates, substantially 
en masse, in return for the vigorous and 
partially successful efforts of the Admin- 
istration in negotiations with Russia for 
greater liberty for Russian Jewish sub- 
jects, and the recognition by Russia of 
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Event and Comment 


all rights to which Jews who are Ameri- 
cans, of right must enjoy when in Russia 
with American passports. It is clear 
also that a very much larger proportion 
of the Roman Catholic vote of the coun- 
try went to the Republican candidates 
than ever before, in reward for the regard 
which Presidents McKinley and Roose- 
velt, especially the latter, have shown for 
Roman Catholic rights and interests in the 
negotiations relative to the Church’s prop- 
erty in Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, and because of President Roose- 
velt’s appointments of Roman Catholics 
to responsible posts in the domestic and 
insular service. 

Reports from Utah, Idaho, Montana 
and Wyoming, where women voted on 
national as well as local issues, indicate 
that while strife was fierce between them 
on the issue of Mormonism, as between 
candidates, the masculinity and romantic 
aspects of Mr. Roosevelt’s career appealed 
triumphantly to women voters, most of 
whom gave him their votes. 


HE Democratic candidate, defeated 
but still insistent that his opponent 
won through the purchasability of the 
American people, says 
os thn ea in his farewell letter to 
paign Expenditures the Democracy, that the 
‘greatest question now facing the Amer- 
ican people is whether trusts and corpo- 
rations shall be prevented from contrib- 
uting money to control elections.” Un- 
questionably this is a vital question, but 
the situation was worse in 1896 or 1900 
than itis now. Presideat Roosevelt and 
Mr. Cortelyou deliberately planned to 
reduce expenditure by the Republican 
party to a juster and more legitimate 
sum ; and they succeeded with the smaller 
sum in doing more than Mr. Hanna with 
the larger. There are those now who 
contend that just as the State of Massa- 
chusetts compels all candidates for office 
to file statements under oath as to the 
expenditures of their campaigns, so the 
great national parties’ and their candi- 
dates’ accounts should be put under the 
lime light of publicity and the test of an 
oath. Probably something of the kind 
will come in time. ‘ 


N Massachusetts Gov. John L. Bates, 
who for two terms has filled the office 
with credit, was defeated by Mr. W. L. 
- a Douglass, a shoe manufac- 
asseche: turer, who stands for reci- 
Somersault = procity with Canada. Be- 
cause of his vetoes of laws desired by 
organized labor and by some veterans of 
the Civil War, because of nomination and 
retention in office as chairman of the 
Boston Police Commission of a man who 
enforces laws hostile to the opinions or 
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appetites of citizens not of the old New 
England race stock or religious beliefs, 
and because of his own personal charac- 
teristics, which make him quite indiffer- 
ent to diplomacy as a method of gaining 
his ends as an executive, Mr. Bates has 
been punished, more severely possibly 
than many who voted against him in- 
tended he should be. Where a fright was 
intended, manslaughter has been done. 
Massachusetts has no such previous rec- 
ord of independent voting; and the result 
is not altogether pleasant to contemplate, 
as it is the first fruits of the intrusion 
of organized labor into the field of prac- 
tical politics on a large scale and of a 
combination of factional prejudices and 
purposes by which a sensible, honorable, 
efficient executive has had to suffer, partly 
for his own obedience to duty and partly 
for the well-meaning acts of others. It 
is not the first time, of course, that class 
interests have affected the decision in 
Massachusetts, nor the first time that of- 
ficials who have acted conscientiously 
have had to suffer defeat. But this re- 
sult is a conspicuous illustration of what 
is likely to happen oftener than in the 
past, we fear, and it cannot fail to have 
a deterrent effect on efficient, conscien- 
tious men who otherwise might accept 
office. If executive action is to become 
the prey hereafter of those conflicting 
selfish forces which have done so much 
to corrupt our legislatures and diminish 
confidence in our legislators and in rep- 
resentative government, then we have 
entered on an era of trouble. 


HAT the churches in Greater Boston 

have been able to accomplish within 
their own territory the past year in the 
way of united influ- 
ence has been due to 
the efforts of a commission of five men, 
four of whom are laymen. All are in the 
thick of active business or professional 
life and are carrying heavy responsibili- 
ties, but the report of their stewardship 
given on another page shows that they 
have been willing to surrender time and 
talent freely to serve the smallest and 
weakest churches. It is a gladdening 
sign of the readiness of laymen, when 
drafted for particular service, to respond, 
and in the brighter days which we confi- 
dently hope are at hand for the denomi- 
nation, we look for more similar adminis- 
trative work on the part of competent 
laymen. We recognize what many are 
already doing on our various boards, but 
with contemplated evolutions of our pol- 
ity there will be great need of the busi- 
ness initiative and executive skill which 
only laymen can supply. _ The Boston ex- 
periment proves that such laymen can be 
found provided the work devolved upon 
them can be made large and significant 
enough to enlist their interest and enthu- 
siasm. 


Utilizing the Laymen 


O one need fear that as greater em- 

phasis is placed on the associated 
work of our churches any individual or- 
ganization is to be shorn 
of its power, or to be in 
any way restricted in 
its field of operations. The Old South 
Church, Boston, for example, will for 
many years, at least, be the cathedral 
church of the metropolitan district, 
whatever is done by the churches in 
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their associated capacity in the direction 
of compactness and consolidation. In- 
deed, its hearty co-operation in the pres- 
ent movement, a token of which was its 
gracious entertainment of the confer- 
ence last week, is one of the chief guar- 
antees of success. We are not to forget, 
either, that the remarkably satisfactory 
outcome of the recent meetings at Des 
Moines was due to the fact that the 
church on the ground was courageous 
enough to invite the societies to assemble 
in connection with the National Council. 
Thus what might not have been accom- 
plished otherwise was brought about 
through the initiative of a single enter- 
prising church. The local Congregational 
church, competent to administer its own 
affairs, aggressive, spiritually minded, 
harmonious, will stand forth in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, a splendid exponent 
of the Christian faith. But to all that it 
has been and is will be added a warmer 
sympathy for its sister churches. 


HAT means this series of quiet con- 

ferences which John R. Mott of the 
World’s Christian Student Federation is 
holding from city to 
city in order to discuss 
how more men can be 
induced to enter the ministry? When it 
is remembered that the organization 
which he represents is established in 
seven hundred of the higher institutions 
of the country, one sees the opportunity 
it possesses for influencing young men in 
their most impressionable years. The 
Y. M. C. A. and Student Volunteer move- 
ment have during the last ten years 
drained away for their respective uses 
some of the best talent of the colleges, 
and it may well be that Mr. Mott now 
realizes that the maintenance of the 
work in foreign fields in which he is so 
much interested depends on having the 
churches at home effectively manned. 
At any rate, his organization is likely 
to make good use of such an array of 
opinions as came to the surface at the 
Boston conference last week reported on 
page 749. But ministers, Christian fa- 
thers and mothers, college presidents and 
professors and all responsible for supply- 
ing the ministers of the future may well 
ponder the facts and their bearing. Let 
it be noted that emphasis is not so much 
today on more ministers as on abler min- 
isters, better prepared to speak the mes- 
sage and lead in the’ work which the 
twentieth century demands. And the 
problem ought to be discussed also from 
the point of view of the attitude of the 
churches themselves, whether their meth- 
ods of seeking and sustaining ministers 
are usually such as can encourage high- 
minded young men to become their 
servants. 


The Supply of Min- 
isters Once More 


66 E did not quarrel with his pay, 

but he did object to his rating.” 
This is the comment of a Western daily 
newspaper on a young minis- 
ter who had left the ministry 
and entered on a business ca- 
reer. The point made was that men of 
the world do not respect the minister’s 
calling as he feels that it should be re- 
spected. Why should they, if the churches 
do not exalt it? We have before us a let- 
ter mentioning two New England Con- 
gregational churches which have recently 
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employed as their ministers men who 
have never been ordained or even licensed 
to preach by any Congregational body. 
Each church has voted to authorize its 
preacher to discharge all ecclesiastical 
functions of an ordained minister. Not 
long ago we received a notice from a Con- 
gregational church that its pastor: who 
had belonged to another denomination, 
and had been refused admission into a 
Congregational association, ‘had been by 
vote of that church inducted into all the 
rights and privileges of Congregational 
ministers. If men can be made ministers 
so easily, itcan hardly be expected that the 
calling will be claimed as divine above 
others, or if it is, that the claim will be 
honored. It is hardly surprising that the 
newspaper above quoted should remark 
that-men of the world do not take any 
minister of the gospel seriously, ‘‘ that 
they count him neither a man nor a 


“woman, but put him into a class halfway 


between—a sort of cross between a social 
earthly functionary and a heavenly fakir.”’ 


APTIST usages are so nearly like 

those of Congregationalists that the 
following quotation would not be out of 
place as applied to our 
own methods, though the 
Baptist Standard from 
which it is taken commends us for vigi- 
lance in efforts to provide an educated 
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While general education is advancing by 
leaps and bounds, while high schools, acade- 
mies and colleges are turning out young peo- 
ple with trained minds and familiar with the 
results of modern research, we are admitting 
into our ministry every year scores of men 
who have never had even a fair degree of 
scholastic training, and who give no evidence 
that they will make up for past lack by future 
studiousness. Frequently these men are or- 
dained by a council that does not represent 
more than three or four churches, and if they 
fail of ordination at one time they are almost 
certain to secure it by trying again. 


Several associations of Baptist churches 
have appointed standing committees of 
representative men, and they invite all 
candidates for ordination to come before 
such a committee before a call for a coun- 
cil is issued. Such a step as this would 
have saved embarrassment in several 
Congregational councils of which we have 
lately been informed, where many of the 
members were convinced that ordination 
was unwise, but yielded to the appeal 
that the church had already provided for 
the services and that the audience was 
waiting. The sentiment manifested in 
our National Council and in other recent 
ecclesiastical assemblies appears to be 
growing in our denomination as among 
Baptists, that some permanent body rep- 
resenting the churches should be respon- 
sible for the ordination of men into the 
ministry and for their standing as min- 
isters. 


HE Department of Commerce through 

its Bureau of Publicity, under the 
management of Mr. Garfield, has collected 
evidence, now in the 
hands of the President, 
relative to the busi- 
ness methods and alleged lawlessness of 
the Beef Trust with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. This evidence will be the basis of 
a discussion of the problem of Federal 
control of monopoly in the President’s 
message next month and will be in the 
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hands of the Department of Justice ere 
long for action by Attorney-general 
Moody. The first gun of the President’s 
next campaign against predatory wealth 


this movement is deep-rooted in tradition 
and in the self-interest of those who con- 
trol the conscience of the people and the 
life of the empire. 


and grasping monopoly will be fired Chi- ~ 


cagoward, 

Postmaster General Wynne accepted his 
higher post in the Postal Department on 
the understanding that he was to act as 
before, without fear and favor; and it is 


.now said that he is probing searchingly 


into the relations between the great rail- 
ways which carry the mails and the Gov- 
ernment, it having been asserted for many 
years by those on the inside, that the 
amount paid for transportation by the 
Government was based on fraudulent tests 
of mail matter as to weight and bulk car- 
ried. The next four years are going to be 
years of shattering of reputations, in- 
crease of prison population from the ranks 
of high and mighty folk, and a recon- 
quest by the people of some of their 
rights. 


O organization can be healthy that 
does not eject as well as admit. 
Some churches today suffer because their 
discipline is so lax; 
because the door of 
admission is so wide open, and the door 
of expulsion for failure to live up to 
vows and perform duties is so seldom 
opened. One of the chief perils of or- 
ganized labor today is the unwillingness 
of its several organizations, higher and 
lower, to punish those who bring trades- 
unionism into contempt by lawlessness. 
With the merits of the controversy at 
issue we are not concerned, but we are 
interested to note that the charter of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, enrolling 
more than 140,000 trades-unionists, has 
been revoked by the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor, for 
disobedience of orders to unseat dele- 
gates from the Steam Fitters’ Union. 


Labor Disciplines Labor 


( \ONSERVATIVE forces in Russia, 
chiefly the Orthodox Greek Church 
led by M. Pobiedonosteff, procurator of 
the Holy Synod, and the 
Russia's Do- Grand Ducal ring leading 
mestic Crisis ‘ 
the Bureaucrats, innumera- 
ble in number, are endeavoring just now 
to stem the rising tide of Liberalism 
which has swept over the larger centers 
of population since Prince Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky became Minister of the Interior 
and began his reforms. The press has 
found its voice and is speaking with un- 
paralleled boldness. Jews and Finns are 
being treated with less rigor. Judicial 
tribunals sit with open doors, ' Students 
in the universities, when obstreperous or 
petitioning for rights, are quieted by tact 
and frankness, and not suppressed by 
Cossack cavalry. Prince Sviatopolk-Mir- 
sky would not have dared to lead in these 
reforms or to have incurred the hatred of 
the reactionary forces if he had not had 
some encouragement from the czar. The 
problem now is, whether the czar will 
stand by him or succumb to pressure 
from the forces that see their status im- 
periled. Upon his decision rests the evil 
or good of Russia’s destiny for the era 
just ahead, so full of import for her. 
Liberalized at home, her foreign policy 
would become wiser and less hostile to 
the interests of Asia and Powers with 
rights in Asia. But the opposition to 


ENERAL NOGI, commander of the 
troops besieging Port Arthur, has 
appealed directly, it is said, to the rank 
and file of Russian 
defenders of the for- 
tress to avoid future inevitable slaughter 
by capitulation. But General Stoessel, 
who is in command, holds grimly on, 
under conditions that are appalling to 
contemplate, the more so that he now 
knows that relief from Kuropatkin is 
not at hand and cannot be. If it be 
true that General Kuroki, commander 
of the Japanese First Army Corps, was 
killed as early in the war as October, 
word of which now comes from Russian 
sources, then Japan has lost a brilliant 
soldier, and we have another proof of 
the Japanese ability to keep a secret. 
Japan is now placing a second large loan 
with England and the United States, her 
national revenue being pledged as credit. 
It has been oversubscribed, so well does 
the insular power stand with European 
and American financiers. The new budget 
of taxation shows that the burden to 
be imposed next year is to be a heavier 
load. 


The War in the East 


HERE were rumors, last week, of 

mediation by Great: Britain, France 
and the United States. These followed 
Lord Lansdowne’s 
striking speech favor- 
ing arbitration between Great Britain 
and the United*States and resort to con- 
ciliation in the far East. We fear that 
there is little prospect just now of any 
such good outcome. Russia must win 
at least one victory before her pride will 
let her act thus. Japan will not relent 
until Port Arthur is captured. Great 
Britain’s wishes have little weight in 
Russia. France is in delicate situation, 
honestly desiring peace and an end of 
war which is straining the credit and 
impairing the prestige of her ally, and 
at the same time not quite free to move. 
The United States cannot act unless 
requested to by the combatants—at least 
all our precedents and traditions run 
that way. At the same time it is true 
that the public sentiment of the world 
favors peace with honor to both sides, 


Rumors of Mediation 


‘and would rejoice at any reference of the 


matter to The Hague Tribunal, for a 
verdict as to Korea and Manchuria. 
Inasmuch as the war is being fought on 
territory of a third Power, the moral 
right of the Powers to interfere seems 
the greater. Count Cassini, Russian am- 
bassador to the United States, says that 
the war will be fought through to the 
bitter end, and until Russia conquers. 
He scoffs at the talk of mediation. 





One ministerial association, that in Salem, 
Mass., has sent to the Plymouth Church in 
Des Moines a formal document expressing the 
gratitude of its members for the copies of the 
Des Moines Leader and Register sent them 
during the sessions of the National Council. 
What a lot of handsome bouquets Dr. Frisbie 
and Mr. Hodgdon and their people are receiving 
these days! That’s where the compensation 
comes in for wearing out so much shoe leather 
in behalf of the denomination. 
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This Year’s Thanksgiving 


It is a cause for gratitude that at this 
season each year the people of every sec- 
tion of this great country are moved by a 
common impulse and summoned by the 
rulers they have chosen to give thanks 
to Almighty God for his goodness and 
for his bounty toward them. At such a 
time each one thinks first of the experi- 
ences and possessions which have become 
his own during the past year for which he 
should be grateful to the Giver. He 
thinks also of the sweep of mercies, in- 
cluding home and health and friends and 
a@ measure of prosperity, returning and 
abiding with the revolving years. But 
what are the blessings of 1904 for which 
all the nation should be thankful to God? 
This question comes to us from a corre- 
spondent who believes that we have more 
reasons for gratitude at this time than in 
any year heretofore. 

We are thankful for a Presidential elec- 
tion by unprecedented majorities approv- 
ing of high-minded administration of the 
great trust of governing this nation in 
loyal obedience to God. For President 
Roosevelt, for the able statesmen he has 
chosen as his associates, and for the con- 
fidence in him and in them expressed by 
the people’s votes, we give thanks. 

Weare thankful for prosperity through- 
out the nation, more nearly universal 
than ever before; and for movements of 
this year which are promoting kindly in. 
terest and mutual understanding between 
employers and employed, with a growing 
sense of brotherhood uniting all classes 
in patriotic ambition to place this coun- 
try first among the nations in maintaining 
honor and justice within its borders. 

We are thankful for the progress of 
honorable peace among the nations, and 
for the disposition and growing power of 
our country to advance it, also that we 
have stayed the hand of oppression and 
have limited the area and ameliorated the 
horrors of war which we could not pre- 
vent. We rejoice that this nation more 
than ever before is ready to spend its 
money and strength, and its citizens to 
devote their lives to foster the commerce 
of the world which is bringing peoples 
distant from one another into friendly: 
business relations and uplifting undevel. 
oped peoples into higher civilization. 

We are thankful for signs of a new 
awakening of spiritual life in all bodies 
of Christians; for the subsidence of the 
bitterness of controversy over theological 
and Biblical questions and for the increas- 
ing confidence of the people in Christian 
scholars searching for-wise answers to 
these questions ; for thespirit of co-opera- 
tion among religious denominations man. 
ifesting itself this year with surprising 
enthusiasm and sanity. As Congrega- 
tionalists we rejoice in reviving interest 
throughout the entire country in Congre- 
tionalism and in the thoughtful willing. 
ness of our churches to adapt it to present 
conditions that they may serve the king- 
dom of God most worthilv. 

We are thankful for the enlarging con- 
sciousness of individual, church, social 
and national responsibility for the welfare 
of mankind ; for the sense of the spiritual 
unity of Christians of different nations. 


- We rejoice that while this unity is felt by 


us to be closest among English-speaking 
peoples, creating in them a conviction of 
@ common duty and responsibility for the 
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world, it is not limited by any geograph- 
ical, language or race. barriers, but that 
Chinaman, Japanese, Indian and African 
are brethren in a common humanity and 
are earnestly desired as brethren in a 
Christian society. We rejoice that the 
nations which rule the world are Chris- 
tian, at least in name; that Christianity 
is becoming the fusing word which can 
bring all nations into fellowship and that 
it is this year coming to be better under- 
stood through the character and mission 
of Jesus Christ manifested in his disciples 
every where. 

We are thankful that in all these move- 
ments and in the lives of those active in 
them our Heavenly Father has revealed 
himself this year more fully than ever 
before, and that in these revelations may 
be clearly read the promise of the ap- 
proaching triumph of the kingdom of God 
among all the nations of the earth. 





The Freemen’s Will 
$,¢ 


Hail to the scepter each voter will carry, 
Formed of the forest and mine; 

Sing to the lead pencil, humble and lowly, 
Freedom’s all leveling sign. 


Mighty the pen of the statesman or poet, 
Guiding the mind and the heart; 

Great is the typewriter, industry’s servant, 
Helper of commerce and mart. 


Stubby the lead pencil, sharpened or blunted— 
Continent wide is its sway, 

Writer of destiny used by the sovereigns 
Marking the ballot today. 

There is a symbolism of democracy reg- 
istering its verdict as well as a symbol- 
ism of mankind adoring its God; and the 
young poet, whose verse we have quoted, 
has cleverly indicated the fact. 

What John Bright and Gladstone long 
since understood as a marvelous sight, 
viewing the matter from afar, John Mor- 
ley and James Bryce saw with their own 
eyes last week, as they studied the Amer- 
ican citizen registering his will silently, 
swiftly, emphatically and intelligently, 
with a degree of independence of party 
authority never before seen in our his- 
tory. They unite to praise the majesty 
of the spectacle, and the moral elevation 
and degree of civilization implied by the 
unquestioning, hearty acceptance of the 
result by the defeated minority. 

The more the verdict at the polls is 
analyzed the greater the wonder grows, 
and the more far reaching are its implica- 
tions seen to be. With thirty-five out of 
forty-five states, 336 out of 476 electoral 
votes, and a plurality estimated at nearly 
two million votes, President Roosevelt 
will begin his second term next March 
with a popular indorsement that tran- 
scends all party strength and must be in- 
terpreted as the most striking tribute to 
confidence in a man which our people 
have shown since Lincoln was elected the 
second time, the parallel continuing in 
that the opponent of each victor had his 
only strength in the section east of the 
Mississippi and south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

Already pledged by his own word, given 
as soon as he was sure of the victory, to 
retire in 1909, Mr. Roosevelt comes to in- 
creased authority and power, not only 
with overwhelming proof that he has the 
people with him, but also with a majority 
(102) in the lower house of Congress so 
large as to make it possible to carry out 
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any policy he and Congress may agree 
upon. If, as in the case of Mr. Cleve- 
land, controversy arises between the Ex- 
ecutive and the Legislature, or between 
the President as head of his party and his 
party’s leaders, it is more likely to arise 
in the Senate. Its conservative and prop- 
erty-guarding type of Republicanism is 
destined, probably, sooner or later to 
clash with the radicalism and the man- 
hood-guarding policy of the President. 

The future, so far as it has any peril 
for the Republican party’s interests, lies 
precisely here. In addition, there is 
the danger that comes to any Admin- 
istration which lacks, while it is making 
or enforcing legislation, the discipline 
which comes from a strong, united party 
of the opposition. This peril, Secretary 
of War Taft, in his comments on the 
result of the election, sees, and no doubt 
he speaks for the President and the Cabi- 
net. 

For the Democratic party, the immedi- 
ate future clearly is to be a period of re- 
organization and discipline. The Jeffer- 
sonian individualism of Messrs. Parker, 
Cleveland, Olney, Shepherd and that 
wing, and the implicit, if not open So- 
cialism, of Messrs. Bryan and Hearst, 
and the Populist remnant of the South 
and West are already arrayed in strife 
for control of the shattered party. Each 
faction is reading the other out. Each 
wing, with the half-hearted support or 
covert treason of the other, has fought 
and lost campaigns of late; henceforth 
one must rule absolutely—if there is to 
be anything like discipline, consistency 
of policy and hope for victory; and all 
signs now point to the supremacy of the 
radical and socialistic type, which nu- 
merically is stronger and, has ardor of 
passion and an intensity of conviction, 
and is in harmony with the general trend 
of things the world over. It also is 
attractive to those who under present 
economic conditions are feeling the pinch 
of lessened opportunity and income. 

Obviously the turn which this factional 
fight within the Democratic party will take 
ultimately, will depend much on the out- 
come of a similar though less sharply 
defined contest within the more strictly 
disciplined Republican party. It is con- 
ceivable that events may happen between 
this and 1909 by which the issues and can- 
didates then to the fore, will call for a re- 
alignment of voters generally along lines 
that in campaigns prior to this have not 
figured prominently in our politics. For 
the degree of independence shown in this 
campaign, the contrast between the votes 
for successful Democratic candidates for 
governor in States like Massachusetts, 
Minnesota and Missouri, and the vote for 
Mr. Roosevelt, the breaking away of cer- 


tain races and classes inthe State from — 


their traditional political affiliations and 
their exercise of suffrage in obedience to 
class, racial or religious preferences, prin- 
ciples or prejudices, clearly indicate that 
we have come to the era which European 
nations with popular suffrage arrived at 
long since. The ballot hereafter is to be 
used with swift strength by the individual 
or the class or the sect as a weapon for 
limited but cherished ends, party disci- 
pline is to give way more and more to 
factional strife, and legislation is to be- 
come to an even greater extent than 
hitherto the creature of compromise, and 
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statesmanship is to be of an opportunist 
sort. 

In the light of the verdict just polled it 
seems reasonable to infer that the voters 
of this country, believe: 


., That President Roosevelt is honest, 


courageous, efficient, well-equipped for 
his place, and alive to new duties of a new 
time, and is well advised by cabinet offi- 
cials selected for reasons of merit and not 
policy or politics. 

That such modifications of traditional 
national policy as have been made of late 
do not impair our own national or demo- 
cratic ideals, and do enlarge the area of 
our beneficent action as a world power. 

‘That the time has come when society 
through its political organs must grapple 
with and control forsocial ends, organized 
capital and organized labor, bent on class 
interest and exploitation of the public. 

That so long as the South is wedded to 
one party and elevates race prejudice 
above human character, intellectual and 
moral attainments and equable political 
relations, it must perforce be denied ef- 
fective participation in national life. 





An Ancient Hymn of Praise 





Te Deum Laudamus 


We praise thee, O God; 

We acknowledge thee to be the Lord. 

All the earth doth worship thee, the Father ever™ 
lasting. 

To thee all angels cry aloud ; 

The heavens, and all the powers therein ; 

To thee cherubim and seraphim continually do 
ery- 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth ; 

Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy 
glory. 

The glorious company of the apostles praise thee. 

The goodly fellowship of the prophets praise thee: 

The noble army of martyrs praise thee. 

The holy Church throughout all the world doth 
acknowledge thee ; 

The Father of an infinite majesty ; 

Thine adorable, true and only Son; 

Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ ; 

Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 

When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man, 

Thou didst humble thyself to be born of a virgin: 

When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death 


rt 





Thou didst open the kingd of h to all 
believers. 

Thou sittest at the right hand of God, in the glory 
of the Father. 


We believe that thou shalt come to be our Judge. 

We therefore pray thee, help thy servants, 

Whom thou hast redeemed with thy precious 
blood. 

Make them to be numbered with thy saints, in 
glory everlasting. 

O Lord, save thy people, and bless thine heritage. 

Govern them, and lift them up for ever. 

Day by day we magnify thee ; 

And we worship thy name ever, world without 


end. 

Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without 
sin. 

O Lord, have mercy upon us, have mercy upon us. 

O Lord, let thy mercy be upon us, as our trust is 
in thee. 

O Lord, in thee have I trusted; let me never be 
confounded. 











The great hymn which is commonly 
known as Te Deum Laudamus (We Praise 
Thee, O God), from its opening words, has 
been sung in the churches of the West 
since the fifth century. We are most fa- 
mniliar with it as a chant, though there 
have been many attemps at a metrical 
rendering, some of which are in use in 
our hymn-books. According to popular 
tradition it was composed by Ambrose 











Ea 














amare 
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and Augustine on the conversion of the 
latter. In substance it is older even than 
the version of the Bible into Latin of Jer- 
ome which we-know as the Vulgate, from 
which its quotations in its present form 
are taken. It is a hymn of praise and a 
confession of faith and, was the common 
hymn in all public rejoicings. The pope 
of the time, for example, ordered it sung 
in the churches after the massacre of the 
Huguenots on the day of St. Bartholomew. 
It still remains perhaps the greatest of 
our Christian hymns of pure worship and 
praise. Springing out of the life of the 
undivided Church, it is the property alike 
of all its branches. 

On our American Thanksgiving Day, 
we shall do well to learn from this old 
hymn of the faith the lesson that praise 
isapartof worship. Thecoming together 
of the people is an opportunity for rever- 
ence and giving of thanks. In proportion 
as we have come into close experience of 
God’s mercy we shall feel the impulse of 
thanksgiving for our abundant mercies. 
No acquaintance with God can make the 
difference between his majesty and our 
weakness appear slight to his children. 
And the larger thought of the hymn, 
which joins all God’s works in praise, 
feeling the unity of all, becomes more and 
more the note of the best thinkers in our 
time. 


*Qur Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Nov. 20-26. Ps. 135: 1-21. 


In Brief 


One of the best results of the election is Ad- 
dicks’s defeat in Delaware. 


Who was the happiest of the three, Theodore 
Roosevelt, his wife, or Jacob Riis? 








Look next week for the first installment of 
our new serial by Miss Zephine Humphrey, 
entitled The Schoolmaster. 


The public verdict on the cause of the attack 
by the Russian Baltic fleet on British fishing 
vessels has already been rendered. It is sim- 
ply Booze and Bugbears. 





Robert Ingersoll was reported once.as say- 
ing, ‘‘ When Missouri goes Republican then I 
will become a Christian.’’ Missouri has gone 
Republican. Experts in eschatology have ma- 
terial for debate as to what Mr. Ingersoll can 
do now. 





Good for that pastor who has begun to ad- 
dress his young people statedly on the glories 
of our own denomination! His first subject 
has all the old time ring of Dexter, Bacon and 
Quint—The Bed Rock of Congregationalism 
in the New Testament. 


Bishop Mackay-Smith went to the polls in 
Philadelphia with three of his Negro servants, 
and they voted for Roosevelt. How awful!— 
from the Southern standpoint. Bishop Brown 
of Arkansas will cut Bishop Mackay-Smith 
when next they meet. 





Newspapers which really give news and ex- 
press opinions are said te have been multi- 
plying rapidly in China during the last few 
years, and several papers are controlled by 
Japanese. That means the rejuvenation of 
a great empire in the near future. 





The governor-elect of Massachusetts re- 
marks that he did not mention in any of his 
campaign speeches either Panama or the Phil- 
ippines. The great majority of both parties 
in the state will appreciate his reserve and 
hope his example will not be forgotten. 


If the town of Brookline, Mass., can raise 
over $8,000 for the widew of a policeman shot 
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while doing his duty, the State of Pennsyl- 
vania can raise an adequate sum for the 
widow and family of ex-Governor Pattison, 
who was too honest to get rich while in pol- 
ities. 





We have never published two better Thanks- 
giving stories than those in this number by 
Dr. Gladden and Sophie Swett. Either of 
those or Norman Duncan’s tale is well worth 
reading aloud when the family is gathered 
around the hearthstone on Thanksgiving af- 
ternoon. 





Last Monday was an unusually poor day 
for news. Nothing else could explain why 
a bumptious young Methodist minister was 
allowed space in Boston daily papers to pa- 
rade another charge of heresy against Prof. 
H. G. Mitchell of -the Boston University 
School of Theology. 





Dr. Gordon of the Old South Church, Bos- 
ton, and Dr. Parkhurst of the Madison Square 
Church, New York, each preached last Sunday 
on the most serious of our national perils—in- 
creasing lawlessness, disregard for authority 
and law, individualism in thought, feeling and 
deed carried to the point of anarchy. 


Minneapolis elects a prominent Congrega- 
tional layman, Mr. D. Percy Jones, as mayor. 
He has led the fight of the last two years for 
good government and was at last, against his 
own wishes, called to stand for the mayoralty. 
We shall present his picture next week, to- 
gether with a little character sketch of him. 





One happy result of the election appears in 
the absence, at least for one issue, in the edi- 
torial page of that excellent newspaper, the 
Springfield Republican, of any allusion to the 
treatment of the Filipinos by the United States. 
The fly in that pot of ointment seems to have 
joined the swarms that constantly buzz in Mr. 
F. B. Sanborn’s Boston letter. 





Two public officials of Boston, now serving 
sentences for crimes committed against the 
public welfare, when on their way to the jail 
were lauded and cheered by their constitu- 
ents, and one of them has since been re elected 
to the legislature. This is something for Bos- 
tonians to think of when they are declaiming 
against lawlessness in the Southern States. 





Our Handbook is not infallible, though it is 
prepared with care and the reading of the 
proof goes through several hands. By an 
error in the subject for the midweek prayer 
meeting, Nov. 20-26, the Scripture passage 
suggested is put down as Psalm 125. It 
should be 135. Whoever looks for twenty-one 
verses in the 125th Psalm will be disappointed. 





**T made the fight solely on the proposition 
that we should have reciprocity and that 
all trusts which sell their products abroad 
cheaper than we can buy them here should 
not be permitted to enjoy protection.” This 
statement by the successful candidate for 
governor of Massachusetts means something 
which the people can understand and which 
probably a majority of them desire. 





If every able-bodied man in Greater Boston 
or any city of its size under forty-five years 
of age were to meet a violent death or an 
accident disabling him, the disaster would be 
less as to numbers than the death and wound- 
ing of men on the battlefields of Manchuria 
this year. Is it not time for the nations of 
the civilized world to call with united voice on 
Russia and Japan to stop the carnage? 





Distinguished Methodists have been almost 
as thick in Boston the past week as Episco- 
palians were last October. They came to- 
gether for the annual meeting of the mission- 
ary committee which apportions the amounts 
for specific fields at home and abroad. Bishops 
and editors took part in the discussions, which 
sometimes waxed warm when the champions of 
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particular fields pleaded strongly for increased 
appropriations. On the whole, the impression 
given by contact with them, individually or 
collectively, was that the Methodist Chureh is 
still doing business on a large and enlarging 
scale. 





Secretary Anderson of the National Coun- 
cil has been twice this year the happy recipient 
of the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Iowa Col- 
lege thus honored him last June, and the de- 
gree was also bestowed last week at New 
Brunswick, N.J., by his alma mater, Rutgers 
College, from which he graduated in 1870. The 
bestowal was made a part of the impressive 
ceremonies in connection with the annual ob- 
servance of Founder’s Day, and when the can- 
didate was presented an apt reference was 
made to his “‘ distinguished servicesin connec- 
tion with the National Council of Congrega- 
tional churches.”’ 





Dr. C. H. Patton, the new home secretary of 
the American Board, is to begin his duties the 
first of next month. He is now undergoing 
the pain of parting with his church at St. 
Louis and the Congregational fraternity there. 
They, on the other hand, are speeding him on 
his way with special farewell meetings in 
which all our churches in the city join. The 
St. Louis ministers and laymen are showing 
an admirable spirit in this important matter. 
Loath as they are to yield one who has been a 
leader, they recognize the claims of the larger 
field and the essential unity of the home mis- 
sionary propaganda in which for the last ten 
years Dr. Patton has been such a strong force 
and of the foreign missionary enterprise to 
which he now goes. 





A deputation of representatives of the In- 
ternational Reform Bureau, the W. C. T. U. 
and the Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Baptist missionary societies, together with 
Rev. W. L. Beard of the American Board 
Mission at Foochow, waited on Secretary of 
State Hay, last week, and urged him to bring 
before the President the project of having the 
United States use its influence with Great 
Britain to release China from the treaty 
which compels China to admit opium. They 
were received in a most friendly way and 
assured that the matter would be given most 
careful attention. They were reminded that 
the power of diplomacy is often exaggerated, 
but also were told that there is always hope 
in the fact that a nation always desires the 
respect and good opinion of the rest of the 
world. The deputation also chanced to meet 
in the State Department the Minister from 
China, who was glad to know of their er- 
rand. If China is to be reformed, the Occi- 
dental Powers can do nothing more indica- 
tive of their beneficent intentions than to 
abolish those laws which the ethics of China 
rightly condemn. Japan in its dealing with 
the opium problem in Formosa, the United 
States in its plans for the same trade in the 
Philippines, are each on a higher plane than 
Great Britain in its attitude toward China 
and the opium trade. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 


News 


A revival instituted and carried on by busi- 
ness men (Atlanta’s Great Revival, page 748). 


A suggestion for ministers’ - meetings 
(Worcester Ministers Hold an Afternoon 
Meeting, page 731). 

The evangelistic movement started at Des 
Moines appears in Wisconsin (Evangelism 
Taking Root in Wisconsin, page 713). 

What the Teachers’ College Considers Sun- 
day School Essentials (page 731). Is your Sun- 
day school so equipped? 

Practical preparation for a revival; Scrip- 
tural drama in the Sunday school (Both Sides 
the Brooklyn Bridge, page 744). 
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Samples of Thanksgiving 


My friend Stockton is a man of an in- 
quiring mind. He has never outgrown 
his childish habit of asking questions. 
Perhaps that is why he is wiser than some 
of us. It may be that one of the reasons 
why we need to be converted and to be- 
come as the little children, is that we may 
return to our childish habit of asking 
questions. Lord Bacon hints as much. 

Science gives us a lot of big words to 
call things by, and we content ourselves 
with saying over the words without know- 
ing what they mean. In the human world, 
too, as well as in the physical, numberless 
curious things are taking place, but we let 
them go by as matters of course and never 
stop to think what they signify. But 
Stockton is not satisfied with such intel- 
lectual acquiescence. He persists in look- 
ing into things. 

Once, I remember, he undertook to find 
out why it is that pupils in school or 
college so often try to shirk work and 
evade discipline. He made it his business, 
for several months, to get acquainted with 
students of this class and to ask them 
questions. He did not assume that what 
they were doing was wrong; he simply 
wanted to know why they did it. And 
his invincible good nature and unfailing 
tact enabled him to accumulate a large 
fund of information. He never, to my 
knowledge, made use of it in any public 
way; perhaps the investigation was more 
useful to the investigated than to the 
investigator. 

Another of my friend’s most interest- 
ing inquiries was conducted among the 
millionaires. ‘‘I have determined,”’ he 
said to me, ‘‘to get acquainted with as 
many men as I can who have accumulated 
more than a million dollars and who are 
still in business; and I am going to get 
them to tell me why they are doing it.’’ 

After a few months of this study I 
asked him about the results. ‘‘ Well,” he 
said, ‘‘it has been a most unsatisfactory 
investigation. I have asked these men 
who are piling dollars on dollars if they 
wouldn’t be good enough to tell me what 
‘they were doing it for, and mighty few 
of them have any reasonable explanation 
to make of their ideas or purposes. Most 
of them blush and stammer and look 
queer. They are just doing it because 
everybody else does it; that’s about the 
size of it, as near as I can make it out.” 

Last Thanksgiving, after breakfast, I 
was taking a little look at the rose bushes 
in my front yard when Stockton came 
whizzing up the street in his automobile 
and paused opposite my gate. 

‘*Hullo, Jack,’”’ he shouted. ‘Taking 
a day off, I see. That’s a good Christian. 
What are you going to do this morning? ”’ 

I told him that I was going to church. 

“Allright. Ofcourse. SoamI. But 
it is two hours and a half before church 
time. Wouldn’t you like to take a spin 
with me? I’ll land you at the church 
in good season. Come on!” 

That was a welcome call, and we were 
soon whirling down the Lake Boulevard. 

“TI don’t care to speed my machine 
when I ride for pleasure,”’ said Stockton, 
after a little; ‘‘but this is partly business ; 
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I want to make quite a number of calls 
before we go to church, and I’ve got to 
cover considerable ground.” 

‘Brought me along to hold the horse, 
did you? ”’ I suggested. 

‘Just a little more than that. I want 
your help. I’ve started out to call on a 
few of my friends this morning to see 
if I can find out what Thanksgiving Day 
means to them. I’ve-got some other 
business with each one of them, that 
will explain the call, but, incidentally, 
you know, I’m going to bring in the 
question about the day we celebrate.” 

‘‘There is reason for doubting,” I ven- 
tured, ‘‘whether they will all tell you 
just how they feel.’’ 

“T know that. But sometimes you can 
make a shrewd guess from what they say 
—and what they don’t say—even when 
you do not take their words at their face 
value.’’ 


The Boss’s Thanksgiving 


‘*Where are you going first?” 

“I’m going first to the farthest place, 
partly to let some of the rest get through 
with a late breakfast. Doubleday is al- 
ways up in the morning.”’ 

“Doubleday! ”’ 

‘Yes, Doubleday. Is there any man 
whose deepest thoughts on Thanksgiving 
morning you would give more to know?” 

“Or are less likely to discover?” I 
added. ‘‘It would be interesting to know 
what our Boss thinks he has to be thank- 
fulfor. After such asweeping victory as 
he has just won, what must his feelings 
be? Is there anything like gratitude in 
his heart, do you suppose? Gratitude to 
whom, in heaven’s name?”’ 

‘*Well,” laughed Stockton, ‘that’s 
what we are going to try to find out. And 
here is his gate and there he comes down 
the walk. Good morning, Mr. Double- 
day! Shake hands with my friend Mr. 
Jackson.” 3 

Mr. Doubleday removed his cigar and 
gave me a cordial grasp. 

**Glad to see you both, gentlemen! Fine 
morning. Won’t you drive up and go in?’”’ 

‘Thank you, but we’ve hardly time,” 
answered Stockton. ‘‘There’sa little mat- 
ter of park improvement that some of 
my neighbors are interested in and we’re 
going to have a hearing before the Com- 
missioners tomorrow morning at ten. I 
wonder if you could drop in.”’ 

“Ten? Yes, I’ll try to be there.” 

‘Greatly obliged! Fine place you have 
here, Mr. Doubleday. Lovely lawn. 
Noble trees. Who’s your landscape-gar- 
dener? ”’ : 

‘*Bentley fixed this up; he calls it one 
of his good jobs.”” The Boss glanced over 
his beautiful acres with evident pride; 
his stumpy figure straightened up; the 
cheek above his close.cropped black beard 
showed a tinge of color, there was light 
in his bullet-shaped gray eye. 

‘*Yes,’”’ said Stockton, half musingly. 
**It does look as if you were pretty well 
provided for. Going to church this morn- 
ing, aren’t you? ”’ 

**To church?*’ Doubleday glanced up 
quickly into Stockton’s face as though it 


were a joke, but there was not a glimme™ 
of humor in Stockton’s eye; he seemed to 
be asking a question to which there could 
be but one answer. ‘‘ No,” answered the 
Boss a little testily, ‘‘I’m not going to 
church, M’wife’ll go, I s’pose. She can 
give thanks enough for two.”’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,” said Stockton 
seriously. ‘It strikes me that it’s up to 
you. Things have been coming your way 
lately, very much, haven’t they?’’ 

The Boss smiled and stroked his stub- 
bly beard. ‘They say so,” he admitted. 

‘‘When a man gets about everything 
he goes for it seems rational that he 
should be a little grateful—to somebody. 
Shouldn’t he, now, honest Indian? ”’ 

The Boss looked puzzled. He poked 
the gravel, and shook his head. 

‘Jackson and J,’”’ Stockton went on, 
‘*have some of the same ordinary good 
things to be thankful for that you have: 
we have our homes and our wives and 
children, and a comfortable prospect of 
enough to live on through the winter; 
but you—just think of it! You’ve gota 
whole big city in your hands to do just 
what you please with it.’’ 

“QO, stuff!’’ blurted out the Boss, giv- 
ing a vicious clip with his cane at an 
overhanging twig. 

‘“‘No stuff about it, Doubleday. It’s 
just as I say. The men in the offices of 
this city are all your men. You put 
them there, as everybody knows. What. 
you say goes with all of them. No man 
in this city has any such power, or ever 
had. And if aman to whom such a big 
thing as this has come isn’t going to give 
thanks today, who should? ” 

Doubleday was in a state of mind. He 
puffed away at his extinguished cigar; 
he twisted his watch-fob; his face grew 
red and white by turns. Stockton did 
not wait long for a reply. 

‘*We mustn’t keep you, Mr. Double- 
day,” he said most cordially. ‘‘ You know 
your own mind. But I really hoped we 
should see you at church with your wife 
today. In thinking of you this morning 
I said to myself: ‘If any man in town 
has won a success this year, it’s Double- 
day; he’ll come sure!’ But you know 
best. Good-by!”’ 

The Boss’s laugh expressed a sense of 
relief. ‘*Good-by, gentlemen,”’ he said. 
**Come again when you can stay longer!” 

“I didn’t want him to say what was 
on the end of his tongue,” said Stock- 
ton, when we were out of hearing. ‘It 
wouldn’t have sounded well, and it would 
have done him harm to say it. Better 
let it simmer in his mind.”’ 

**You’ve spoiled, his Thanksgiving din- 
ner,’’ I predicted. 

**T didn’t accuse him or criticise him, 
did I?” asked Stockton. 

**No, you didn’t. You just flashed a 
little of the light of the Judgment Day 
into his mind. The idea of bringing his 
briberies and debaucheries of voters, his 
criminal conspiracies with the big corpor- 
ations, his whole rotten scheme of vena] 
politics, into the sanctuary and offering 
thanks to God for his success! I don’t 
wonder it jarred him.”’ 
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Knowing How to be Poor 


‘‘Well, we shall hear a better story 
soon,”’ said Stockton. 

‘“*Who comes next?”’ 

“Shipman.” 

*O, poor duffer! You're not going to 
torment him with questions of what he 
has to be thankful for? He’s the one 
man on the town plot, I should say, who 
could be excused from giving thanks. 

“You don’t know him,” answered 
Stockton. ‘‘He is the happiest man we 
shall see.”’ 

** Lost everything, didn’t he?”’ 

‘*Pretty much. That rascally defalca- 
tion hit him hard, and then the flood 
wiped him out.” 3 

‘* What is he doing? ”’ 

‘Keeping books, down at Miller’s. 
Gets about thirty dollars a week.” 

‘‘Whew! That’s a shrinkage isn’t it?”’ 

“In one way, yes. But here we are.”’ 
It was a small six-room cottage with a 
pretty little flower garden in front. 
Shipman was on the front porch helping 
his twelve-year-old boy with experiments 
in amateur photography. 

‘Hallo there, Stockton, Jackson! 
Walk in! Happy Thanksgiving to you! 
Come into the house!”’ 

“Don’t let us spoil the lad’s sport,’’ 
I pleaded. 

**No; he doesn’t need me just now.” 

It was a cozy library into which we 
were led; books on every wall space 
from floor to ceiling; the little drawing- 
room was also filled with books; a few 
choice pictures were on the walls; a baby- 
grand piano stood in one corner. 

‘*My wife wanted to borrow for a day 
or two Symonds’s Life of Michelangelo,” 
said Stockton. ‘‘It is out of the library 
and there isn’t a copy in the bookstores.” 

“‘With pleasure. There it is,” said 
Shipman, taking the volumes from the 
shelf. ‘‘No haste about returning it. 
What do you think of our snuggery?”’ 

**It is very cozy,’’ I answered. 

“It’s where we started, you know. 
We began housekeeping here, and the 
lad was born here. When we built the 
other house, I held on to this, and my 
sister lived in it. About the time the 
crash came she left the city and we came 
right back here. We saved out of the 
wreck our books and our pictures and 
our piano and this house.” 

‘That was something,’ I ventured. 

‘“‘It was pretty nearly everything need- 
ful,” he answered. ‘‘I want to tell you, 
Mr. Jackson, that this is my happiest 
Thanksgiving for ten years. I’m a free 
man. I’ve had my fling with the money- 
makers and I’m out of it. I know when 
I’ve hadenough. I was getting on pretty 
fairly for a young fellow of thirty-eight— 
so they all said; my business was grow- 
ing every year, and the more it grew the 
more worry it gave me. 

“T felt that I was losing my grip on 
everything good in life. ‘Things were 
in the saddle,’ as Emerson says, and they 
were riding me to death. Grace and I 
never had any more good times together ; 
reading was out of the question; Sundays 
had to be given to resting up after the 
week’s grind; the whole of life got to be 
a mad race after dollars and cents. When 
the end came it stunned me for a little, 
but I soon got my bearings. I saw that 
it was a great emancipation. It had 


come by pure accident, you might say; 
it was due to no negligence or rashness 
of my own; it seemed like the stroke of 
Providence, and I accepted it.as such. 

“T have come to understand that it 
was the best fortune that ever befell me. 
Seven or eight hours’ work in the office 
suffice for my task} the rest of my time 
is my own and I am free from care and 
worry. We read and study together; 
Grace is getting up her music again; we 
have plenty of time to look after the lad’s 
education ; he is getting acquainted with 
his dad and likes him, I do believe. 

‘““We have to live plainly, of course: 
but I’m taking up the church work that 
I had to drop, and I’m going to have some 
time to give to city affairs, when I’m 
wanted. So you see I’ve got back to life 
again. Beg your pardon for ranning on 
so, gentlemen; but it’s Thanksgiving 
morning, and I’ve been taking stock of 
my mercies, and can’t help talking about 
them.’’ 

**You’ve been telling us,’’ said Stock- 
ton, ‘‘the very thing that we most wanted 
to hear. It is the best story I’ve listened 
to for manyaday. I don’t know but you 
will be called to preach.” 

“Not much. Practicing is about all 
I’m equal to.”’ 

‘* Well good-by and God bless you!’’ we 
cried and were soon spinning away. 

“That fellow,” said Stockton, “really 
does seem to have found the kingdom of 
God. A good many of us are seeking it, 
I suppose, but we do not all look in the 
right place. 

‘“‘Tt’s the pearl of great price that he 
has got, sure enough,” I said. ‘“ But 
we’re not all ready, just yet, to sell all 
we have that we may possess it. Who’s 
your next subject?’”’ 


The Shorn Lamb 


‘*A much less promising one, I fear— 
Harrison, of the old Marble Bakery.” 

‘** He is another victim, isn’t he? ’’ 

‘Yes, and a victim with a rankling 
sense of wrong. He had a good business; 
the trust offered to buy him out, but he 
saw no reason why he should give up his 
enterprise; he wanted to keep his boys at 
work. When he refused they combined 
against him and crushed him.” 

It was a downtown boarding house at 
which we found Mr. Harrison. Stockton 
presented me, and he gave me a noncom- 
mittal hand shake. 

“*T heard,’”’ said Stockton, ‘‘that your 
eldest son was looking for work; there 
is a vacant place in my shipping depart- 
ment which is looking for the right man, 
and I came in to let him know of it.”’ 

“Thank you kindly,’ answered the 
father. ‘John is not in this morning, 
but I’ll send him down to your place to- 
morrow. Such kindness is very grateful 
to us just now.” The hard lines in the 
sallow face yielded a little, and there was 
a trace of moisture in the sunken eye. 

“You have been experiencing the 
friendship of the trusts,’’ I ventured. 

“Such friendship as ‘vultures give to 
lambs,’’”” he answered, “‘‘covering and 
devouring them.’ It’s a pretty tough ex- 
perience, Mr. Jackson, for a man who 
means to be a good citizen, to have his 
business wrecked and his home taken 
away from him by methods which the 
strong are able to employ for the simple 
purpose of destroying the weak. It isn’t 
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a free- country where such things are 
possible.’’ 

“T infer that you are not feeling very 
thankful today,’”’ I suggested. 

‘Thankful? No; I fear that I am com- 
ing to disbelieve in any Power to whom 
thanks are due. I used to be thankful 
for my birth and citizenship in America; 
but I am getting to feel that the oppres- 
sions of corporate wealth are just a little 
heavier here than anywhere else in the 
world. In these days Providence seems 
to be on the side of the strongest cor- 
poration.”’ 

Stockton said nothing, but a shadow 
passed over his face. Harrison paused. 

‘“‘Forgive me, Mr. Stockton; I have 
one thing to be thankful for this morn- 
ing—your kindness. Let me not seem to 
be unmindful of that.” 

“Stockton is a good fellow,’’ I inter- 
posed, ‘‘but I hope he isn’t the only 
man of good will in town.” 

**No, indeed; no indeed! I don’t wish 
to convey any such impression. There 
are multitudes of good men and women. 
But the organized forces of society seem 
to be more cruel than kind, and the kind- 
ness of individuals makes little headway.” 

‘*But my dear fellow; isn’t this rather 
a hasty judgment?”’ asked Stockton. 
** How long has this thing been going on? 
Not more than a score of years at the 
longest. It is a passing phase of indus- 
trial life. There must be some good 
working out through it; perhaps it is 
making ready a vast machinery of co- 
operation, by means of which gains will 
come to all the people.”’ 

‘It’s rather rough on those of us who 
are caught in the mills of the gods and 
ground to powder,’’ said Harrison. 

‘It is; and the fact that good is com- 
ing out of it, does not lessen the guilt of 
the men who make haste to get rich by 
means of it. Don’t think you have no 
friends; there are more than seven thou- 
sand—more than seven millions—in this 
land who have never bowed the knee to 
this Baal, and who are ready to stand 
together, when the time comes, for the 
overthrow of industrial feudalism.” 

Stockton blushed a little at his own 
eloquence; it was a long speech for him. 

“Well,” said Harrison, “I’m glad 
you’re hopeful. And I have reason to 
be thankful to both of you, for your 
friendship. If I get a little turkey for 
my dinner today I think that I shall di- 
gest it rather better than if you hadn’t 
come.”’ 

“Don’t forget to send the boy down 
tomorrow,” said Stockton. 

“And I wish,” I ventured to, add, 
“‘you’d drop in yourself and see me; I 
may know of something that would in- 
terest you.” 

“Thank you both! Thank you from 
my heart!’ said Harrison warmly, as we 
rolled away. 

‘*Well, that was quite as well worth 
while,’’ mused Stockton, ‘‘as sending a 
turkey to your washerwoman. What a 
lot of broken people there are who want 
nothing so much as a splint of human 
kindness to brace their hope a little! 
That poor chap won’t lose his faith in 
his God or his country if he can only find 
&@ man or two that he can tie to. Nine- 
thirty; we must hurry up. It will take 
Simpson some time to tell his experi- 
ence.”’ 
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Piety and Piracy 


G ‘‘Simpson!’’ I laughed. ‘First the fly 
and then the spider! You’re a pictur- 
esque inquisitor at any rate!’’ 

In a minute we were tearing up the mac- 
adamized carriage-way of the great capi- 
talist. A college president with beaming 
face and profound obeisance was just 
taking his leave; and Mr. Simpson 
greeted us with unusual urbanity. 

“You enjoy your new home, no 
doubt,’”’ remarked Stockton, rather drily, 
as we seated ourselves. 

**O yes, we are beginning to get 
wonted. It’s our first Thanksgiving 
here, you know.”’ 

‘*Wasn’t the house vacant for a year 
or so? ”’ I queried. 

“It was. It took some time to settle 
up the estate; few people want to buy so 
large a house; I got it finally for a little 
more than half of theappraisal. Itseems 
very providential.’’ 

“‘To you, doubtless,’ assented Stock- 
ton; ‘‘I was wondering how it might seem 
to Harrison.”’ 

“© well, you know he couldn’t keep the 
house. It had to be sold at a sacrifice.” 

“And what was his loss was your 
gain,” I ventured. 

‘Yes, that’s it,’’ he responded. ‘I 
don’t know just what has become of 
Harrison. He’ll be taken care of, I 
trust. The Scripture says that the Lord 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.”’ 

“I don’t know that the Scripture says 
it,”” replied Stockton, ‘‘but we may hope 
that it is true, for there are a good many 
shorn lambs just now.”’ 

Simpson laughed faintly; the applica- 
tion of the saying seemed to surprise him 
a little. But his mind soon swung round 
to its habitual attitude of pious self.con- 
gratulation. 

‘**T’ve always believed in the Word which 
says that the liberal soul shall be made 
fat, and I’ve tried to prove it true. As 
the Lord has prospered me, I’ve tried to 
dispense his gifts, and I never fail to have 
my bounty returned to me, sometimes 
thirty, sometimes sixty, sometimes a hun- 
dred-fold. I was just remarking to Presi- 
dent Holcomb that I’ve proved the truth 
of the text, ‘He that watereth shall be 
watered in return.’”’ 

A wicked gleam shot into Stockton’s 
eye, and I turned mine quickly away. 

**I never thought of my errand,”’ said 
Stockton, after we had passed the gate, 
**but it matters not. He’ll take it fora 
visit of compliment. But isn’t he a spe- 
eimen! Was there ever a mind more ab- 
solutely destitute of humor? Those breaks 
about the ‘shorn lamb,’ and ‘he that 
watereth,’—how could a man who had 
his wits about him give himself away like 
that? It was so funny that it was almost 
pathetic.’’ Stockton’s long-repressed feel- 
ing burst forth in a roar of laughter. 

“The psychological fact that impressed 
me,’’ I suggested, ‘‘ was the absolute sep- 
aration between religion and business.’’ 

**Between his piety and his piracy,’’ 
was Stockton’s amendment. 

‘Yes, that’s more accurate. The two in- 
terests occupy separate compartments in 
his mind.” 

‘‘Watertight, eh? ”’ 

“IT don’t kaow; about as much water 
in the one as in the other I should say. 
But Simpson honestly believes that his 
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stupendous stealings are a sign of the 
favor of heaven.”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said Stockton, ‘‘we’ve one 
thing to be thankful for—that we’ve no 
more goods of that sort to sample before 
church. Let’s halt for a minute and 
speak to Cooper, he’s a different sort.” 


A Man of Good Will 


Cooper was standing at his front gate 
talking with three working men; they all 
seemed to be in a happy state of mind. 

‘Morning, gentlemen!’’ cried Cooper 
cheerily, ‘‘always glad to sée you both. 
Shake hands with these three friends 
of mine—partners of mine—Schwartz, 
Brown and Bellew—different colors,’’ he 
laughed, ‘‘ but all white men, I assure you. 
We're just fixing up a little celebration at 
our house—sort of an inauguration of our 
new business arrangement—something 
we've been working on for a year.”’ 

‘*Good thing, I hope,’’ said Stockton. 

‘‘ Looks so to us:” ‘“‘ We believe in it,”’ 
responded the men. 

‘Something co-operative? *’ I queried. 

““Yes,’’ answered Cooper,” along that 
line. You haven’t time to hear about 
it this morning; it is our own scheme. 
We've had twenty-five or thirty meetings 
about it—all of us together; we've 
thrashed it all out, every detail of it; we 
think we understand i, and we are going 
to start it the first of the year. We’ve 
built a new plant, you know, about four 
miles out on the Western Interurban, 
with homes for all of us; some are living 
there now; the rest of us will follow soon. 
There will be about a thousand of us, 
young and old: we are going to have the 
prettiest and the happiest village in the 
state. Come out and see us next Thanks- 
giving!” 

‘We will!’ was our answer. 

“‘That chap seems to have got the pearl, 
too,’’ said Stockton, as we trundled on. 

‘Yes, it’s a different color from Ship- 
man’s and he found it in different water, 
but it’s the genuine thing no doubt. 


In the Day of Trouble 


“We've time for only one more call; 
let us stop for a few minutes at Mrs. 
Martin’s, near thé church.” 

‘“‘There’s another who must need to 
search for reasons why she should be 
thankful. What a blow it was that 
broke the strong staff on which the 
mother had leaned in her widowhood. 
Yet she seems to stand up under it.” 

“Yes, without bending. You’d call 
her frail, but I think she is the strongest 
woman I know. I don’t think she has 
to hunt for reasons for thanksgiving. 
She has been finding them, new every 
morning and fresh every evening.”’ 

These words brought us to Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s door, and we were soon seated in 
her little drawing-room. 

‘“‘We are going to stay only ten min- 
utes,” said Stockton. ‘‘The church bell 
is just beginning to toll, bit Mrs. Stock- 
ton wanted me to ask you to come up 
this evening for a little music—about 
eight, say. The Brackett’s are coming 
in, and Miss Selden with her violin; 
there’ll be no one else except the Jack- 
son’s. Perfectly informal.,’’ 

**T shall gladly come,”’ answered the 
lady. ‘I know what to expect, and it’s 
just what I like.’’ 
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‘*You are going to church, I dare say? ’” 

“T am. This is the one day of the 
year on which I could not stay at home. 
Full hearts must find voices for their 
thankfulness.” 

“You are not the one from whom we 
should expect this testimony,’’ I an- 
swered. 

‘*Why not? No one has proved, more: 
fully than I have done, the grace of the 
infinite Helper. I have had a heavy 
burden, but I have had strength to bear 
it. That is my reason for thanksgiving, 
and no one has a better one.” 

‘*We are ready to testify, Mrs. Martin, 
that you haven’t imposed your burden on 
us. Some of us have been a little jeal- 
ous, may be, because you were not more 
ready to share it with us.”’ 

“‘O, but you’ve been helping me, all 
the same! The love of my friends has 
been a constant comfort. But the one 
thing that I have found out is that the 
friendship of the Spirit is all that Jesus 
said it would be; that it suffices in the 
darkest days, under the heaviest losses. 

*‘Can’t you tell us how you found it 
out?’’ said Stockton. 

“It was very simple,’’ she answered. 
‘*In the midst of the heavy, drowning sor- 
row that filled the first days of my loneli- 
ness, [ took up the old Book and pored 
over it, saying: ‘ Perchance there is some 
word here that will help me.’ I found 
what I was looking for: ‘When thou 
passest through the waters I will be with 
thee, and through the rivers, they shall 
not overflow thee; when thou walkest 
through the fire thou shalt not be burned, 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.” 

‘‘Those sentences flashed through my 
darkness like lightning in the night. I 
turned over the leaves and my eyes 
rested here and there on the words of 
men who declared in the most solemn 
manner that this pledge had been kept 
to them. ‘I was brought low,’ cries 
one, ‘‘and he helped me. Return unto 
thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath 
dealt bountifully with thee. For thou 
hast delivered my soul from death, mine 
eyes from tears and my feet from falling.” 
‘In the day of trouble,’ answered an- 
other, ‘he shall keep me secretly in his 
pavilion; in the covert of his tabernacle 
shall he hide me; he shall lift me up 
upon a rock.’ 

“Such testimonies blazed before my 
eyes. This thing is true, I said. It ought 
to be true. I am going to have this help. 
So I just took him at his word, and he 
has been as good as his word. He has 
turned my mourning into joy. With the 
dear boy himself I knew that it must be 
well. Such a life as that doesn’t go out; 
it must go on. He was always proud, he 
said, of his little mother. I’m not going 
to let him be ashamed of me now. I will 
be as brave and blithe as he would like to 
have me. And I’m going to help other 
boys who need mothers, all I can. And 
so,” she said with a smiling face, rising 
as we rose, and giving each of us a hand, 
“T think this Thanksgiving Day means a 
little more to me than any of the bright 
ones that have gone before,’’ 

We did not speak until we reached the 
church porch. “It was a merchant- 
woman, this time, that found the goodly 
pearl,’’ I said. 

““A whole royal diadem,’’ was Stock- 
ton’s fervent answer. 
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His Professional Duty: a Tale for Boys 


{Norman Duncan is one of the younger 
literary men of the country who has loomed 
into prominence in the last two or three years, 
especially as a writer of stories that savor of 
the sea. His graphic, picturesque work has 
won for him a large circle of admirers. A 
year ago this last summer he went to the coast 
of Labrador with a view to gaining material 
for future seacoast sketches, and while there 
fell in with Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, the well- 
known Labrador medical missionary, who took 
the novelist on his own boat. The two men 
found at once many points of contact. The 
impression made by Dr. Grenfell’s personality 
was so strong that Mr. Duncan returned to 
this country an ardent believer in the man and 
his work, and eager to make his pen service- 
able to the various industrial and philan- 
thropic enterprises which Dr. Grenfell and his 
helpers carry on. The following story moves 
in the atmosphere of the Labrador coast, and 
the hope of the author is that it will help to 
interest boys in Dr. Grenfell’s work, a work 
which in his judgment, must strongly appeal 
to boys who love brave deeds. Mr. Duncan 
will be happy to reply to letters from boys 
interested, and to tell them how they may have 
a part in this Christlike work on the bleak 
shores of Labrador. His address is care the 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washing- 
ton, Pa.—Ep1rors. | 


CHAPTER I. 


When James Edwin Rogers was gradu- 
ated from the Baldor Medical College, 
his measure of distinction was enviable. 
There was the Gold Medal for Average 
Standing—that was his. Then, too, he 
had won the Trustees’ Award for Special 
Attainment. Moreover, he had won the 
Dean’s Prize for Best Essay on the Ethics 
of the Profession; and in this achieve- 
ment, as he confided to his friend Colson, 
he had found the purest source of grati- 
fication. Best of all, however, from his 
classmates’ point of view, he had won the 
appointment to the staff of the Maxim 
Hospital. That was distinction—coveted 
distinction. Not a man but envied him 
that honor, at least; and if it must be 
confessed, the young James Edwin was 
blind neither to the glory nor to the 
substantial advantages which accompa- 
nied it. 

**It’s a door,” hesaid to himself. ‘It 
leads to usefulness and to real distinction. 
I’m glad the opportunity is mine.’’ 

But the cost of all this in health had 
been heavy. James Edwin was not well; 
his hand was uncertain, his eyes clouded 
and shifty, his cheeks fallenin. He had 
a certain capital of nerve and good red 
blood to restore; his friends knew it as 
well as he. Indeed, on that festive occa- 
sion, when the lean, pale boy bowed to 
the congratulatory words of the presi- 
dent, and stepped from the platform, his 
roll of sheepskin in his hand, more than 
one of his fellows nudged the nearest rel- 
ative and called attention to the condi 
tion of Rogers. 

“That’s Rogers—Jimmie Rogers, you 
know,”’ they whispered behind their 
hands. “A regular horse for work. 
Took a broom to the prize list, you 
know, ard all that. Got everything. 
But look at him! Will you please look 
at him! Now, as for me, I prefer health 
to honor.’”’ 


By Norman Duncan 


“*Poor boy!’’ said the mothers and sis- 
ters. But there was a fine light in Jim- 
mie Roger’s eyes, sunken and rimmed 
with black, as they were. It was plain 
enough that he gloried in his achieve- 
ment. For the moment he was ex- 
ultant—exalted, rather, for he gloried in 
no mean way. It may be that he neéded 
no sympathy. 

‘What did the president say?’’ he was 
thinking. ‘What was it, now, word for 
word? ‘A physician’s duty to his pa- 
tients is absolute. . . . Hisdevotion to his 
profession admits of no clogging self- 
interest. . . . He is the bond-slave of his 
undertaking.’ It was something like 
that. Good! I'll live by that rule.” 

There was a gathering at the lodgings 
of Jimmie Rogers that night—at the 
lodgings of the popular and distinguished 
Jimmie, whom everybody loved and gen- 
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erously envied, but few could fathom. 
“‘Some of the fellows” dropped in for 
the last of many inspiring chats. The 
four years gone by—the time of applica 
tion to the task of the day—had, of a 
sudden, resolved themselves into a con- 
fusion of happy memories. It was to the 
problems of the future that the talk soon 
drifted ; for the future, which had always 
seemed so far away, was now at hand, its 
perplexities all real and vivid. 

‘*l’ve looked forward to this hour for 
four years,”’ said Hadsworth, who was 
in a gloomy mood. ‘“ But, somehow, it 
isn’t what I thought it would be. I 
think I know just how a young bird feels 
when—its mother—drives it out of the 
nest—to shift for itself.” 

“‘That’s it,’’ said Harding. ‘It’s the. 
problem of getting a living—and a good 
one.” 

‘‘No,” said Jimmie Rogers; ‘that is 
not the real problem.”’ 
Harding laughed. 

yours,”’ said he, ‘‘ but—it’s mine.” 

‘‘No,” Jimmie insisted, ‘‘the ‘living’ 
adds itself to the other, the true, success. 
It is not a measure of success, but it 
never fails to attend success. It follows 
the true success. It seems to me, how- 


“It may not be. 


ever, that the ‘living’ may not be in pro 
portion to the success. I can conceive a 
situation where the best success brings 
the barest of ‘livings’—but a ‘living,’ 
nevertheless,” 

‘“‘Where is the ‘best success’ to be 
found, Jimmie?’* said Harding, with a 
laugh. ‘‘In the operating-room of the 
Maxim Hospital? ”’ 

“T think not,” said Jimmie. ‘“ Dis- 
tinction is there.’ 

**But success—where can one win the 
great success? ”’ 

‘“‘Where is the greatest need?” said 
Jimmie, 

“Will you search it out?’’ Harding 
sneered. 

**O, I haven’t said that! ’”’ said Jimmie, 
lightly. ‘‘It’s a bit too soon.” 

“The city practice is all very well,” 
Colson opportunely interrupted. ‘‘It’s 
hard to get, though; and, what’s more, 
it'seems to me to be a fraud of a thing. 
What I want is a substantial country 
practice. I’m going West.” 

**T’ll tell you men what I’m going to 
do,”” said Harding. ‘‘Here’s where I 
stay. I’ve something more than a thou- 
sand dollars. With that I’m going to 
furnish an oftice in a swell neighborhood 
—the swellest I can find. It ought to 
make a stunning show. Once settled, 
I’m going to stay there until the people 
get so used to the sight of me that they’!l 
mistake me for the ‘family doctor’ and 
call mein. It’s show that counts, and 
I'll fairly glitter.’’ 

‘*Where,”’ said Colson, ‘will the ‘dis- 
tinguished student’ eventually put out a 
brass plate?” 

‘“‘Whole land crowded with doctors,”’ 
interjected the gloomy Hadsworth; and, 
as it chanced, the words recurred to Jim- 
mie Rogers, months later, when their 
significance was of momentous impor- 
tance. 

**Always room for one, Had,” said 
Colson. 

‘*No, there isn’t,” Hadsworth snapped. 
‘*Hard lookout everywhere. City or 
country—all the same—signs up every 
next door.’’ 

“‘Well,”’ said Jimmie, ‘‘I’m in practice 
already. Didn’t think so, did you? It’s 
a fact, though, if a bit surprising. I’m 
my own first patient. Deeply interested 
in the case, too. I’ve ordered myself 
north for a rest—a real, long rest. The 
physician is never considerate of the pa- 
tient’s bank account, you know, and my 
doctor has ordered me to spend the last 
dollar I have. I’ve taken the advice, 
and ”’— 

“But where are you going, Jimmie? ”’ 

*T don’t know,” said Jimmie. ‘The 
advice was given but a moment ago— 
while Had, there, was grumbling. We’ll 
decide it now. Where’s the atlas? Let’s 
see. What’s up north? There must be 
some cool place where a quiet young man 
can sit down and look at life from a dis- 
tance.” 

The atlas was spread out on the table. 
Jimmie Rogers looked over the map of 
British North America—looked it over 
from coast to coast; mountains, wilder- 
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nesses, lakes and great rivers. The 
glance was careless, half-interested, as 
though the decision were of small ac- 
count. It might have flustered him to 
know that his whole future was con- 
tained in that decision—that the whole 
fabric of his dreams was destined to be 
tumbled about his ears by the experi- 
ences to which his careless determina- 
tion was leading him. His eyes ran from 
the Rocky Mountains to the woods of 
the Great Northwest; to the Hudson 
Bay district; to the shores of the Great 
Lakes; to the Quebec wilderness; to the 
unexplored Labrador; to the broken 
Newfoundland coast and the quiet shores 
of Nova Scotia. A wide choice! Where 
should he go? He laughed. 

‘‘Here, Harding,’’ said he, ‘‘you want 
to get rid of me. Put your finger down 
somewhere. Perhaps the hospital ap- 
pointment will go by default to’’— 

‘*Q, nonsense,’’ said Harding, flushing. 
‘‘Choose for yourself, Jimmie. I’ll have 
nothing to do with it.” 

‘*Put your finger down, man. I'll never 
ask another favor.”’ 

Harding looked at the map fora long 
time. His eye followed the course Jim 
mie’s eye had taken. He hesitated. 

‘“‘Down with the finger, man!” cried 
Jimmie. 

“Do it blind,’’ suggested Hadsworth. 
**One place is as bad as another.”’ 

With that, Harding stepped back several 
paces, closed his eyes, advanced, and put 
his finger on the page. 

‘““Where have you 
Jimmie. 

In some excitement they all bent over 
the map. Harding’s broad finger covered 
a considerable portion of the Eastern 
coast. 

‘“‘Newfoundland!’’ said Colson, when 
the finger was removed. 

“It’s far enough away,’’ Jimmie re- 
marked. ‘‘It looks cool. No doubt, the 
folk are hospitable and simple. The sea 
is there. True, it’s pretty far up the 
coast, and the coast doesn’t look attract- 
ive. I'll wager they know what a wreck 
is there; but—well—I thank you, Hard- 
ing. I shouldn’t have chosen so well 
myself.” 

‘* Mark the place,’’ said Colson. ‘‘The 
upper coast of White Bay, isn’t it? We'll 
have Jimmie tell us all about the natives 
when he gets back.”’ 

“Tf there are natives,’’ said Hads- 
worth. ‘It doesn’t look like an inhabited 
coast. Well, well,’’ he sighed, ‘‘the fool 
will pursue his folly.’’ 

‘*Let me see,’”’ said Jimmie. ‘‘ My ap- 
pointment at the Maxim is dated Nov. 1. 
That gives me something more than four 
months to recover from the folly of prize. 
winning. My doctor says to go at once. 
Go I shall. The doctor goes with the 
patient. Think of that! I travel with 
my own physician. I should get well. 
At any rate, when I get back, I’ll know 
more about my doctor than I know now. 
I confess that I trust myself to his care 
with some misgivings. He’s so young, 
you know—nothing but a beardless boy! ”’ 

‘“‘You’d better get your patient back in 
time,’”’ Colson remarked. 

‘Why shouldn’t I?”’ said Jimmie. 

‘** Well, in such remote places there are 
times when the boats fail to connect. A 
gale might upset your plans. Don’t sail 
too close to the wind.”’ 


sent me?’’ said 
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“T’ll have him back in time,” said 
Jimmie positively. ‘‘The doctor knows 
that if the patient fails to report at the 
Maxim Hospital on the morning of Nov. 
1, next, he need not report at all.”’ 

“There’s a ‘waiting list,’ Jimmie,” 
said Colson. ‘‘The appointment won’t go 
begging. And you know the rule.”’ 

“John Harding, M. D., will be at the 
door that morning,’ said Harding, ‘‘and 
if the distinguished James Edwin Rogers 
fails to appear, Dr. Harding, being second 
on the list, will not scruple to report in 
his stead.”’ 

**Which is Dr. Harding’s unquestioned 
right,”’ said Jimmie. 

‘And Dr. Harding gives fair warning 
of his intention,’’ Harding laughed. 

‘‘Dr. Harding is never lacking in gener- 
osity,”” said Jimmie. ‘‘But Dr. Rogers 
did not covet the honor of that appoint- 
ment; he coveted the opportunity. He 
will not throw it away.”’ 

“Seriously, Jimmie,’’ said Colson, 
‘don’t be late. Give yourself a big mar- 
gin of time.”’ 

* All right, Ted,’”’ said Jimmie. 

When ‘‘the fellows’? were gone, and 
Jimmie Rogers was left alone in his 
room, he turned the light low, and sat 
himself down in the window seat, to let 
the breeze cool him, and to listen to the 
soothing murmur of the night. He did 
not think of the morning of Nov. 1, but 
of the life that lay beyond his hospital 
days, and of the period of bitter ef- 
fort just closed. Again and again, his 
thoughts reverted to the words of the 
old president: “A physician’s duty to 
his profession is absolute. . . . He must 
himself be his own most obedient patient. 
Else he cannot contribute ‘the best that 
is in him,’ either to the advancement of 
his profession or to the practice of it.’ 

“Well,” thought Jimmie, rising, ‘I 
am going away. I’m sure I’ve not been 
foolish about it. I must get strong. I 
must be strong.”’ 

Then Jimmie Rogers sat down to write 
the only letter that called for writing. 
There was but one person in the world to 
whom his goings and comings were of 
particular interest. He wrote: 

Dear Sister Mary: You will be surprised, 
I know, to learn that I have determined to 
spend the summer on the northeast coast of 
Newfoundland. To be frank with you—and 
I have not been frank of late—the honors of 
which you are so proud have cost me dearer 
than I knew. Rest is imperative; and not 
only rest, but retirement to some far-off place, 
where I can look upon life from a distance, as 
it were. As I sit here, I am confused; but 
maybe, when I get away, things will appear 
again to me in their proper proportions, and 
I shall be able to choose my course surely and 
return to follow it bravely. 

Of all that I have won, the appointment to 
the Maxim Hospital staff is, no doubt, of the 
most practical worth. It is the one thing 
which now seems to justify the prodigal use 
I have made of my strength. You know my 
dream of distinguishing myself there; and 
you know, too, my old hope of continuing all 
my life in hospital practice, where, it seems 
to me, the greatest good tan be done. But I 
can do nothing if I am not strong and self- 
reliant. Then you will not feel hurt because 
I have determined not to make you the long 
visit this summer; and you will bid me God- 
speed and a quick return both to health and 
to you. 

There remains enough of Aunt Mary’s leg- 
acy to take me north and bring me home; so 
I have no worry on that account. The posi- 
tion at the hospital will provide me with suf- 
ficient means after Nov. 1. It is surely 
wise to exchange the little capital of money 
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for the better capital of health and courage. 
No more now. I am so tired, as your quick 
mind will read between the lines. Love to 
little Mary and affectionate regard for my 
good brother-in-law Jack. 
As always, my dear sister, [ am, with love, 
JIMMIE. 


Then Jimmie went to bed; and he fell 
sound asleep, as though the long vacation 
had already begun its beneficent work. 

“T’ll go tomorrow,” was his last wak- 
ing thought. ‘‘I’ll start tomorrow.”’ 

Harding did not fall asleep until long 
after Jimmie’s dreams had begun. He 
was wakeful; and the sum of his restless 
thought was the hospital appointment. 

** He’s a careless fellow,” he thought of 
Jimmie. ‘The talk wasallinfun. But 
he might not get back in time. I gave 
him fair warning. If he doesn’t take it, 
it’s his own fault. I’ll be ready to step 
in, anyway. Ifhe’s ten minutes late, I’ll 
report for duty. It’s the rule. It’s my 
right. I’ll do it.’ 

‘‘But is it, now?” said the other self 
within him. ‘‘ Would it be right to take 
that advantage ?”’ 

“That’s all right,’’ said the real Har- 
ding. ‘‘Let him look out for himself. 
The deuce of it is that he’ll be swre to get 
back in time.”’ 

There came a day, however, when Jim- 
mie Rogers would have been happier had 


he felt as sure of that. 
(To be continued.) 


A Teaching Ministry 


Our pulpits are well furnished accord- 
ing to our present method; never more 
so. We need only keep up the replenish- 
ing on the lines of the last generation and 
we shall do well enough for that purpose. 
But in the nature of the case, in most 
parishes a minister, to do his thoughtful 
work at all properly, can come into con- 
tact with individuals pereoeney: even 
with families, only occasionally, and 
while his pulpit ministry is the best single 
thing he can possibly do for all concerned, 
yet it has immense need of being sup- 
plemented by skilled catechetical and nor- 
mal work enough to occupy the thought- 
ful energies of many more persons. The 
missionary propaganda so largely de- 
veloped on our foreign field in raising up 
native teachers and helpers, still in need 
of further extension there, is much better 
done now than at home. The former de- 
pendence upon parents to do this work 
has not been entirely lost, though there 
is reason to fear it has a good deal de- 
clined; but it is no longer as adequate as 
it was for the work needing to be done. 
Fathers and mothers themselves need to 
have some one to teach them, that they 
in turn may teach their children. There 
is a widespread feeling among adults that 
the present situation in religious informa- 
tion and teaching is getting beyond their 
grasp, accompanied by a natural feeling 
of anxiety or even of despair. A higher 
grade of Christian information and train- 
ing is required, with the constant ad- 
vance of education all along the line. 
Never was the impulse for better scholar- 
ship more widespread, or the disposition 
to acquire, test, illustrate and live the 
truth. But in religious direction it is 
sadly recognized that the laborers are in- 
deed few. Where and how can we find 
thoughtful teachers and equip them fast 
enough? In many parishes the minister 
himself is the only qualified person, and 
if he be the kind of man I am speaking of, 
he is probably overworked already. ... 

We must havea larger force of Chris- 
tian teachers and workers. The problem 
is the old question which confronted our 
country in the days of the Civil War— 
where to find officers for the volunteers— 
men equipped for the service of leader- 
ship. It is this the church needs more 
than anything else I know of today.— 
Willard Scott, D. D., in Homiletic Monthly. 
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Verses by Frances W. Sweetser 


Roasting apples in the fire— 
That’s the greatest fun! 
Put it on a stick and hold it 
Till you think it’s done. 


How 


The great trouble with the Butternut 
Hill Thanksgiving was that it was too 
grown-up. 

When Jeff and Becky went there to live 
there had been no children in the old farm- 
house since Aunt Drusilla was a little 
girl, and now Aunt Drusilla had a son in 


College. And it was just the same with 
all the other relatives. Every one was 
grown up. 


The night before Thanksgiving Aunt 
Pamelia and Grandma counted up all the 
expected guests. Aunt Pamelia counted 
on her fingers and Grandma kept time to 
the counting with her knitting needle, 
just like the leader of the Fourth of July 
band. 

There were Grandpa and Grandma Wig- 
gin from Pretty Marsh and Uncle Eben- 
ezer Gerry and his sister, Aunt Jane, from 
Crow Hill, Cousin Ezra Simpson and his 
wife from the Four Corners, great uncle 
Jeremy Weaver, who was stone-deaf and 
almost blind, and Second Cousin Sarah 
Fling—only she wouldn’t come, Aunt 
Pamelia added. 

““No,” Grandma agreed with a little 
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Fee this: Chilbdaen 


Roasting Apples 


When you hear it sputter, sputter— 
That’s the greatest fun! 

That’s the way you have of telling 
When you think it’s done. 
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’Nother way you have of telling 
Isn’t greatest fun— 

Hold it in your hand a minute, 
Then you know it’s done. 


Thanksgiving Came to Butternut Hill 


BY SOPHIE SWETT 


sigh. ‘It seems as if Thanksgiving ought 
to be spent with your own folks, but Sarah 
Fling always wants a queer Thanksgiving. 
Last year she spent her’s at the poor- 
house, the year before—O dear!—at the 
penitentiary! And yet Sarah Fling is a 
nice girl and the very best of company.”’ 

“Ts she grown up?” asked Becky 
eagerly, for she thought Sarah Fling 
sounded more promising than any of the 
others. 

Grandma and Aunt Pamelia smiled and 
said she would never see fifty again, and 
Becky and Jeff once more gave way to 
discouragement. 

Grandma went on to say that Sarah 
Fling would always be called a girl, she 
was that kind, and Aunt Pamelia added 
that Sarah always said the only knack the 
Lord gave her was to be good company, 
and she always meant to use it where it 
would do the most good. Afterall it was 
sad that Second Cousin Sarah Fling would 
not come. Perhaps she would have liked 
to be good company to two orphans, who, 
before they came to Butternut Hill, had 
lived at Aunt Phcebe Shoemaker’s, away 


off in Ohio, where there was a houseful 
of children. 

It was the night before Thanksgiving 
that Grandma and Aunt Pamelia were 
counting to see how many there would 
be at table, and when Jeff and Becky 
were sure that there was not a chick nor 
a child among the Thanksgiving guests 
and that even Second Cousin Sarah Fling, 
who was good company, was not expected 
to come, they stole back into the great 
kitchen where preparations had been go- 
ing on for several days and where Di- 
antha, the maid of all work, was still 
busy with the pudding. They had both 
had a finger in that pudding. Becky had 
seeded the raisins and Jeff had chopped 
the citron; and so it was interesting to 
see Diantha hang it up for the night in 
a bag. Diantha was very firm in her 
opinions; she had cooked in that same 
kitchen for thirty years and so she thought 
she had a right to be; and she thought 
that no pudding could have the proper 
Thanksgiving flavor unless it was hung 
up in a bag. 

They followed Diantha into the pantry, 
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and suddenly they heard a queer, harsh 
little voice crying and scolding. Becky 
thought that it sounded as if a mouse was 
trying to get out of the wall only that it 
was a louder voice than any mouse could 
have. And then Jeff cried out, ‘‘O, look, 
look!’’ And there, pressed against the 
sleety windowpane, was a strange, dark, 
pitiful little face—a monkey’s face. 

Lorenzo, the ‘“‘hired man,’’ opened the 
outside door and in came an Italian organ- 
grinder, with his organ upon his back 
and the monkey upon his shoulder. The 
monkey jumped to the floor and went up 
to the fire, just like a person, giving 
Blixen, the black kitten, a cuff as he 
passed him. Blixen arched his back 
and spit and old Tabitha, his mother, 
came to the rescue, and there would 
have been a lively battle if the monkey’s 
master had not picked him up and cuffed 
him and made him stay quietly on his 
shoulder. 

The organ.grinder wished to stay all 
night. He said that he and his monkey 
could sleep in the barn on thehay. Aunt 
Pamelia said the barn was too cold and 
Lorenzo said they could share the barn 
chamber with him. 

Diantha set out some supper for the 
man, on the kitchen table, and Jeff and 
Becky brought forth nuts from their 
Thanksgiving store for the monkey. 
Becky was giving little hops, by this 
time, and Jeff’s spirits were pretty high, 
although he felt that a boy should not 
allow himself to be carried away by a 
monkey as easily as a girl might. 

The monkey roasted his chestnuts in 
the frying pan. He squatted on the top 
of the big iron teakettle and stirred the 
chestnuts around with the long-handled 
iron spoon. And when a chestnut burst 
and flew all to pieces he would scold 
Bowser, the old house dog, and throw 
chestnuts at him as if he were to blame 
and suddenly jump down upon his back 
and ride him all around the room. And 
Bowser seemed to enjoy the frolic as if 
he were a puppy again. 

The man seemed very sad. He said he 
was going to sail for Italy from the Port, 
the very next day. His wife and little 
son had come from Italy to join him and 
he had got run over in the street and been 
in a hospital when they landed. So they 
had missed him and he had heard that 
they had gone back to Italy in the next 
ship. He had not been able to hear from 
them, then, although he had written to 
all theirfriends. So he was very anxious, 
and could think of nothing better to do 
than to go home in search of them. He 
had very little money, but it was an 
Italian vessel and Captain Mascagno 
would allow him to work for his passage. 

He would like to leave Beppo and the 
organ in this country, because he meant 
to come directly over again with his wife 
and child, when he had found them, but 
he had not felt sure that any one with 
whom he could leave them would be kind 
to Beppo. He was full of his tricks, was 
Beppo, and some people didn’t like mon- 
keys. 

“Wedo! Jeff and I do!” cried Becky. 
**O, Aunt Pamelia!”’ 

‘*May the man leave the organ and the 
monkey here?’’ was what Becky’s long- 
drawn “O” meant. She clasped her 
hands and gave Aunt Pamelia such a 
wistful look that she hesitated only a 
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moment before she told the man that he 
might leave the monkey and the organ 
with them if he wished, and they would 
be taken good care of. Aunt Pamelia 
might really be reckoned as one of those 
people who did not like monkeys, too! 
But she was also a woman who remem- 
bered when she was a little girl, and per- 
haps she understood that a grown-up 
Thanksgiving was pretty hard. Both 
Jeff and Becky promised faithfully to 
take good care of the monkey and not 
to allow him to play mischievous tricks 
if they could help it. 

@ Before any one but Lorenzo was up, 
the next morning, the man was off to 
the Port to sail for Italy in Captain 
Mascagno’s ship, and before breakfast 
Jeff and Becky were taking turns in 
playing the organ and in trying to com- 
fort the monkey, who was making fran- 
tic efforts to get out at every door and 
window to follow his master, and crying 
in a pitifully human way. 

It was no light task to comfort that 
monkey! He shook his head grimly at 
nuts and candy, and treated Diantha’s 
company plum cake as if it were the dirt 
under his feet. And when the Thanoks- 
giving company began to arrive, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers and great un- 
cles and aunts, they all cried out: 

“OQ dear, O dear! what is Pamelia 
thinking of to let those children have a 
monkey? ”’ 

But when Second Cousin Sarah Fling 
came driving along all by herself in a 
high wagon, she exclaimed : 

“O delightful! The monkey and the 
organ are just the things to take to my 
out-of-the-way Thanksgiving! Jump in, 
children, and you shall come too. Don’t 
worry, Second Cousin Pamelia. I’]l bring 
them back to dinner.” 

The grandfathers and grandmothers and 
the great uncles and great aunts all 
looked at each other and shook their 
heads, and whispered that Second Cou- 
sin Sarah Fling was odd—all but Grandma 
Wiggin from Pretty Marsh. She buttoned 
the children into their coats and found 
the monkey’s red jacket and cap. She 
said that she didn’t know but what God 
jad meant that Second Cousin Sarah 
Fling should look up some own folks for 
herself when he had set her in the world 
all alone, especially at Thanksgiving 
time. And if she went to pretty queer 
places some times—why, even our Lord 
himself hadn’t supped with just the folks 
he was expected to! 

So off drove Jeff and Becky with Sec- 
ond Cousin Sarah Fling in her high 
wagon, and the organ was strapped on at 
the back that it should not go bumpity- 
bump and get hurt going down hill and 
the monkey sat upon Jeff's shoulder and 
dried his tears because he was going in 
the same direction that his master had 
gone. When Sarah Fling gave him a 
stick of striped candy out of a great 
basket under the wagon seat he munched 
it like a sensible monkey and even took a 
peep into the basket as if he had a regret- 
ful thought of the company plum cake. 

Just before they reached the Port, Sec- 
ond Cousin Sarah Fling pointed with her 
whip handle to a great white house upon 
a hill overlooking the harbor. Jeff and 
Becky knew that it was the Orphan 
Asylum, because once when they drove 
to the Port with Lorenzo, in the great 


market wagon, he had pointed it out to 
them. It had seemed to them before that 
they were the only orphans in the world, 
because all the boys and girls they knew 
had fathers and mothers. Strange that 
there should be a whole great houseful of 
them, like that! 

*‘T like to go there,’’ said Second Cousin 
Sarah Fling. ‘Sometimes you get tired 
of grown-up Thanksgivings, you know.”’ 

‘**O yes, indeed!’’ cried Jeff and Becky 
earnestly. They looked at each other 
wondering that Second Cousin Sarah 
Fling should feel just as they did. 

The great door of the Orphan Asylum 
opened readily to Sarah Fling. The 
attendants all knew her and a porter, 
grinning widely, carried the organ into 
the convalescents’ room of the hospital 
wing, as she ordered him. The little in- 
valids, who were only just able to sit up, 
were all gathered there and it was worth 
a day’s journey to see the color come into 
little pale faces and little sad and weary 
eyes brighten at the sight of the organ 
and the monkey. 


It was a very old-fashioned organ and - 


gay little figures came out and danced 
before the glass front. A goose girl drove 
her geese to the pond, a mill wheel whirred 
around, and the miller in his dusty coat, 
kept coming out to the mill door, a milk- 
maid drove her cow, her brimming pail 
poised upon her head, and some stately 
ladies and gentlemen danced a minuet. 

Each of the little invalids had a 
turn at playing the organ. And the 
monkey recovered his spirits and played 
amusing tricks. The great basket that 
Second Cousin Sarah Fling had brought 
contained toys, as well as the plain but 
dainty good things that it was safe for 
the little invalids to eat, and you should 
have seen the monkey pull the strings of 
the jumping jacks, dandle the dolls and 
keep the balls up in the air, two at a 
time! 

But, after all, that was not much of a 
sight compared with what happened when 
the door of the inner room opened and a 
poor little five-year-old fellow came out, 
just able to leave his bed. He was not an 
orphan; it was his mother who was lead- 
ing him. She was an attendant in the 
asylum and had been allowed to bring 
him there with her. When the monkey 
caught sight of the little boy and his 
mother he let the balls drop and with a 
cry that was so human it would have 
startled you he sprang to the boy’s shoul- 
der, then to the woman’s, rubbing his 
rough cheek against theirs, patting their 
faces and smoothing their hair with his 
queer little skinny paws. 

‘Beppo! my Beppino!” shouted the 
little fellow and fairly cried for joy. So 
did his mother, if she was a@ woman 
grown. 

‘‘O, where you get him? How you come 
by our Beppino and the old organ of my 
husband?”’ she cried. ‘‘My husband—I 
seek him everywhere!” 

‘*You must be Mrs. Cosmo Moscari and 
—0O dear! your husband sailed this morn- 
ing for Italy to find you!” cried Jeff. 
‘*He had hunted everywhere.” 

‘*But there has not been a fair wind!” 
cried Second Cousin Sarah Fling, who 
was of the kind that thinks of things. 
‘«There were vessels lying at the wharves 
waiting fora wind as we drove down to 
the Port! ”’ 
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She sent the pleasant porter off upon 


‘a bicycle as fast as he could ride to the 


wharf where Captain Mascagno’s ship had 
lain, to see if it was still there and, if it 
was, to tell Cosmo Moscari that his wife 
and little boy had not gone to Italy but 
were waiting for himclose at hand! And 
because the poor woman was so impa- 
tient Second Cousin Sarah Fling took her 
in her wagon and drove hard and fast to 
the wharf. And whom should they meet 
before they reached the Port but Cosmo 
Moscari riding double on the porter’s bi. 
cycle! The ship had waited for a fair 
wind just as Second Cousin Sarah Fling 
thought it might have done. 

There was a joyful meeting, you may 
be sure, and all the little oiphans, 
ill and well together, gave cheers for 
Sarah Fling and Jeff and Becky, and 
did not forget a loud hurrah for the mon- 
key. 

Jeff and Becky were quite consoled for 
the loss of the monkey by a little plan of 
Second Cousin Sarah Fliog’s. The organ. 
grinder was to make a little home at the 
Port for himself and his wife and child, 
and he promised that every Saturday af- 
ternoon he would bring the organ and 
the monkey to the orphan asylum. And 
Second Cousin Sarah Fling and Jeff and 
Becky were to come and assist at the en- 
tertainment. Second Cousin Sarah Fling 
said that would seem like making Thanks- 
giving last all the year around. 

When they got back to dinner at the 
farm, it didn’t seem like such a very 
grown-up Thanksgiving, after all! The 
grandfathers and grandmothers and great 


_uncles and great aunts were so pleased to 


hear of the delightful thing that had hap- 
pened and of the plan to make things 
merry at the orphan asylum. And they 
all agreed that, whether one had an or- 
dinary or an out-of-the-way Thanks- 
giving, a grown-up or a young one, it 


ought to be made to last all the year | 


around! 


The Essentials of a Good Sun- 
day School 


AS DEVELOPED IN THE COURSE IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION AT TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, NEW YORK 


I. GRADING 


(1) Agraded curriculum. (2) Graded text-books. 
(3) Graded classes and teachers. (4) Graduation 
and graduate courses. 


II. TEACHING 


(1) Oral work. (2) Book work. (3) Manual 
methods: (a) Note-book work, picture pasting, 
narrative and thesis work. (b) Map-making, relief, 
surface, point and line work. (4) Dramatic work. 
(5) Memory work. 


Ill. EQUIPMENT 


(1) Pictures: Prints and stereographs. (2) Maps: 
Relief and print maps. (3) Sand tables. (4) Work 
tables, for clay, paper-pulp, chalk, painting and 
drawing work. (5) Models of oriental dwellings, 
furniture, ete. (6) A library of reference and desk 
books for teachers and pupils. (7) A museum, 
with an annual exhibit of pupils’ work. (8) An 
assembly room. (9) A map room, with relief and 
surface maps, sand and work tables and a case of 
models. (10) A separate classroom for every class, 
with blackboard and pictures. (11) Chairs for pu- 
pils which admit of writing. 


IV. ORGANIZATION 


(1) A principal. (2) A faculty of the head teach- 
ers of different departments. (3) A director of in- 
struction (the pastor). (4) A supervisor of educa- 
tional methods. (5) A summer vacation. (6) A 
summer (Sunday) school, with special courses. 
(7) An extension (or “ home ”’) department. 


| 
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From Seaboard to Lake Shore 


Rev. E. M. Wylie, who has just been dismissed 
from the Beverly (Second) Church to take the 
pastorate of the Woodland Avenue Presbyterian 
Chureh, Cleveland, has “wrought a good work” 
in his four years in this country parish. He has 
not only been a faithful, capable preacher, but a 
successful and pleasing minister in all the varied 
services devolving upon him. Old and young were 
willingly led jby him to love and labor for the church, 
which happily centered their thought and gifts. A 
noticeable contentment with his place and sphere 
of activities did much to develop his powers of mind 
and heart and make him to be naturally sought as 
pastor in some larger field. The churches of the 
conference and his brethren in the ministry reluc- 
tantly part with this their “fellow helper to the 
truth.” D. 8. C. 


Worcester Ministers Hold an 
Afternoon Meeting 


The Ministerial League made a happy change at 
the last meeting by holding it at 4 P. m. instead of 
the usual time, 10 A. M. 

The addresses by Dr. Diek of the Trinity Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church was upon The Solidarity of 
Humanity. It was a proposition for a national court 
of equity with supreme authority in all matters, 
such as strikes, lockouts and such other disturb- 
ances as interfere with the public good. Following 
the discussion, cake and chocolate were passed and 
a delightful social hour was enjoyed. Rg W. P. 





Recipe for Killing a Missionary 
Meeting 


Take one dimly lighted church parlor 
ata a not to exceed sixty de- 
rees, add a few people—the older the 
Cattor—drawn together by a strong sense 
of duty and an apologetic announcement. 
Begin to stir to slow music or a formal 
rayer at from five to twenty minutes 
ate; drop in one at a time, ad infinitum, 
some not over-fresh facts relating to the 
geography and customs of any mission 
field. Close up all outlets and let stand, 
but do not fail to extract a few pennies 
from each atom present.—D. L. Pierson. 














To wash and polish Silver & Gold, 
try it once and the story is told. 





identical in merit with Electro-Silicon 

(powder) but in form best adapted to the 

purpose. Grocers and druggists, postpaid 15 cts. 
“S1z1coNn,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 














Is double strength, and requires 
only one-half the quantity of other 


cocoas. 


Note the smooth, rich taste. 





The cocoa with the yellow wrapper, 


THAT’S BENSDORP’S. 
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The Alphabet of Religion’ 


By Rev. A. 


More than two thousand, six hundred 
years ago the greatest prophet in Judah de- 
clared that ‘‘ the saloon must go.’”’ Nearly 
one hundred generations of the human 
race have come and gone since then, but 
the saloon remains. I have just been 
reading a collection of sermons preached 
by prophets living now or during the last 
ten years. It is plain thatin their judg- 
ment the liquor saloons of today are not 
less vicious than were those in Israel and 
in Judah in Isaiah’s time. Dr. Charles 
Parkhurst said: ‘‘They are foul, beastly 
and swinish, the prolific hot beds of vile 
politics, profane ribaldry and unspeak- 
able sensuality. I am talking now of the 
saloon as we know it here in New York, 
licensed swilling places, a combination of 
Tammany caucus, whisky sewer and 
bawdyhouse.” Rev. A. P. Doyle, a Ro- 
man Catholic priest in the same city, said : 
‘‘There is not a doubt that the saloon as 
it exists here and now in this city is re- 
sponsible in a great measure for the de- 
struction of civic honor as well as for the 
debasement of home and virtue. If by 
political influence or official corruption it 
is allowed to flourish as it does today, it 
will destroy the very foundations of our 
commonwealth and drag our holiest and 
highest hopes down in universal ruin.” 

Rev. John H. Barrows, long a pastor in 
Chicago, thus summed up what he had 
seen there as the influence of the saloon: 
“The drink habit allies itself with every 
vice; it dishonors father and mother; it 
desecrates the weekly rest day; it is the 
ally of licentiousness; it isa great support 
to that covetousness which is idolatry.” 
Dr. Marcus Dods, speaking of intemper- 
ance in England, says that alcohol is the 
most universal factor for evil in family 
and social life, and he would say with all 
the earnestness of which his soul was ca- 
pable, ‘‘ Put it away; giveit neither coun- 
tenance norroom.”’ One could easily col- 
lect a volume of similar utterances of 
modern prophets. 

The ancient prophets did not offer any 
legal remedy for intemperance. They ex- 
pressed their scorn of drunkards, de- 
scribed their condition and unreasonable 
indifference to warning and pointed out 
the consequences of drunkenness to the in- 
dividual and to the nation. The twenty- 
eighth chapter of Isaiah is an impressive 
summary of a sermon of this sort. The 
prophet proclaims to the people: 

1. A warning example [vs. 1-4]. Look 
at Israel, he says, calling it by the name 
of its most powerful tribe. Its capital 
city, filled by drunken rulers and people, 
overlooks the rich valley like a Bacchus 
crowned with fading garlands of flowers. 
The Assyrian army is coming against it 
like a tempest of hail and rain and wind 
and will beat it down to the earth and 
trample under feet its fading crown. That 
garlanded head is to the Assyrian like the 
first ripe fig of the season which the 
hungry traveler snatches and swallows as 
soon as he seesit. A nation of drunkards 
is helpless before its foes. 

2. An encouragement to the sober ones 
[vs. 5,6]. What shall citizens do who live 
clean lives and yet see their country de- 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 27. 
World’s Temperance Sunday. Text, Isa, 28: 1-22, 





E. Dunning 


graded by drinking rulers and by reckless 
men and women who love their appetites 
more than they love God or their fellow- 
men? Keep yourselves clean, said the 
prophet. Not Bacchus, but Jehovah is 
your God, ‘‘a crown of glory and a dia- 
dem of beauty.”” These are unfading. 
Your God will be a spirit of justice in 
your courts and a tower of strength in 
the sober ones of your army that defends 
your city. Abide sober and faithful to 
him, however your countrymen may sur- 
render themselves to self-indulgence. 

3. A warning disregarded [vs. 7, 8]. 
What if sober men are in the minority 
and drinking habits spread to all condi- 
tions in society and all conditions of soci- 
ety and all callings? Keep sober, said 
the prophet, and strive to make your 
fellow-citizens realize their condition. 
Jerusalem, said Isaiah, is following in 
the path of Samaria. Even our own 
priests and prophets by drinking shame 
their callings. They see false visions and 
pronounce false judgments. Their feasts 
dishonor and disgrace themselves and the 
whole land. ; 

4. A warning sneered at [vs. 9, 10]. 
What answer comes from those who are 
angry at having their revels exposed and 
their self indulgence condemned? It is 
contemptuous and insolent, of course. 
Whom are you trying to preach to? They 
say to the prophet. Do you think we are 
unweaned babies, who don’t know when 
and how much we ought to drink? You 
are always repeating the same old story, 
and it wearies us. 

5. The consequences of disregarded warn- 
ing [vs. 11-22]. You reject my preaching, 
answered the prophet, though it would 
bring you rest and refreshment if you 
would hear. But you will have preach- 
ing, harsh and cruel, from foreign invad- 
ers. Your treaties with Assyria and 
Egypt will fail, for your diplomacy is ly- 
ing. Their message will become a terror 
to you, for you will hear it decree destruc- 
tion from the Lord of hosts, 

The warning stands true today, as it 
was twenty-six centuries ago. The decree 
of the Lord of hosts was fulfilled. No 
sentence has been more clearly proved by 
history than that intemperance means 
ruin, whether to the individual or to the 
nation. 





If there is a harvest ahead, even a distant 
one, it is poor thrift to be stingy of your seed- 
eorn.—Carlyle. 
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Good Stories Told at Des 
Moines 

The story-teller attended the council in 
large numbers and got in his work not only on 
the platform, but in many agroup that met for 
social and convivial purposes between the ses- 
sions and sometimes far into the night. Here 
are one or two that brought down the laughter 
of the house. 

A passenger on a Western railway fumbled 
in vain for his ticket and after being visited 
by the fat conductor several times on his 
rounds, received finally this peremptory ulti- 
matum from the obese guardian of the train, 
**You must do one of three things—produce 
your ticket, pay yonr fare, or get off the train.” 
Evidently this had the desired effect, for from 
the recesses of his pocket the passenger drew 
out his ticket and presented it to the conductor, 
who waddled off down the aisle to be followed 
in a moment by the passenger who said, ‘* Con- 
ductor, you must do one of three things—stop 
eating so much, take more exercise, or bust.’ 





“Did God make you, Papa?” ‘* Yes, my 
son.” ‘Did he make me?” “Certainly.” 
‘* Well, Papa, God has been doing rather bet- 
ter lately, hasn’t he?’”’ 
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When North 
Winds Blow 


you can still be healthy and comfort- 
able if your body is properly protected 
by the right kind of underwear. 


WRIGHT'S 
Health Underwear 


is different from all others—being made 
entirely of loops—but costs no more. 
Agentssellit. Write for our free book 
“Dressing for Health’? which tells 
the whole story. 


Wright’s Health Underwear Co., 
75 Franklin St., New York. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 














Monuments 


and 


Mausoleums 


of dignified design, superior 
quality, reasonably priced, 
erected anywhere. 3: 33 3: 3: 


Designs furnished upon request. 


LELAND & HALL CO., 
Flatiron Building, New York. 
Works: Barre, Vermont. Studios: Carrara, Italy. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Social Struggle 


As a mirror of American life Mr. Her- 
rick’s story, The Common Lot, is admir- 
able. But it is more than this, it is an 
interpretation of that life under its most 
representative and intense conditions and 





ROBERT HERRICK 
Author of The Common Lot 


a judgment on its moral values. The 
success worship of the time in our great 
business centers has rarely been more 
powerfully drawn, and never with more 
artistic restraint and sense of proportion. 
The interest of the story and the good 
qualities of an incisive and flowing style 
are nowhere sacrificed to the didactic 
purpose. The march of events and play 
of character will hold the most careless 
reader, but he will not rise from his pe- 
rusal without a sense of moral proportion 
such as our American civilization sorely 
needs. 

The scene of the story is in Chicago, 
the hero is an architect who turns from 
his disappointment in the loss of a great 
inheritance to carve out for himself and 
the woman whom he loves a financial and 
social place like that which he has missed. 
The ambition, persistence, creative skill 
and power of bringing things to pass, 
which are the fine qualities of the man, 
inevitably deteriorate when they are de- 
voted to the service of greed. Even the 
wife, who is a finely drawn type of the 
best in American womanhood, finds her- 
self not only hampered but drawn down- 
ward by the life of competitive social and 
financial struggle. The dramatic awak. 
ening through the destruction of life in 
a great hotel which the hero had planned 
leads to an atonement and gives the au- 
thor an opportunity for restatement of 
the essential values of life. 


(The Common Lot, by Robert Herrick. pp. 426. Mac- 
millan Co, $1.50.) 








If I were to pray for a taste which 
would stand me in stead under every 
variety of circumstances and be a source 
of happiness and cheerfulness to me 
through life and a shield against its ills, 
. . . it would be a taste for reading.—Sir 
John Herschel. 


A Tale of the Labrador 


Doctor Luke is a masterpiece of senti- 
ment, humorous characterizat'on and the 
communicated feeling of a strange and 
moving life. Nothing more individual, 
and in its own way more powerful, has 
been done in American fiction. The 
terrors of the sea, braved by the strength 
of man, the patience and toil of humanity 
in the half Arctic, wholly forbidding en- 
vironment of the Labrador coast, where 
yet the flowers of love and kindness grow, 
are all drawn with vital imagination and 
a@ reserve which makes for power. The 
contrasts of scene and character, violent 
in themselves and far removed from the 
restraints of human law and conventional 
social life, are never suffered to seem 
violent. 

The three central characters—the ship- 
wrecked doctor, who devotes his life to 
healing in the scattered Labrador settle- 
ments, the son of the coast, with his 
childish wisdom and loyalty and tender 
relations with his mother, and his sister, 
with her ideals of love and duty growing 
up in the soil of solitary and unselfish 
service—form a delightful group. There 
is matter here for claims upon our sym. 
pathies in view of actual and hard con- 
ditions on that stormy coast, but the 
story is a work of art and not a tract or 
a missionary appeal. 

(Doctor Luke of the Labrador, by Norman Duncan 
pp. 327. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50.) 

Three Recent Biographies 

Mrs. Pryor had a varied experience in 
peace and war. She begins her reminis- 
cences with interesting pictures of Wash- 
ington social life before the Civil War, 
where she was first a school girl in the 
days of President Fillmore and then the 
wife of a congressman from her own na- 
tive State of Virginia. She followed her 
husband’s career as a Confederate general 
and came to live with him after the war, 
when he became a practicing lawyer and 





From a Copley Print. 
Copyright, 1903, by Curtis & Cameron. 


THE SONG 


afterwards a judge in New York. She 
writes entertainingly of her observations 
and experiences and without bitterness 
of the trying days of battle and those 
which followed the surrender. Among 
other qualities she has the high one of 
ability to look upon the bright side of 
events and to recognize the large ele- 
ment of humor in the ordering of life. 
There is much material of interest to 
the historian and the story is readable 
throughout. 

To most of our readers, perhaps, Miss 
Maria Edgeworth is hardly more than a 
name. Her books for children have gone 
completely out of fashion and her ro- 
mances are seldom read. She is remem- 
bered as the one to whom Scott accred- 
ited the influence which led to the 
writing of his novels and in a less de- 
gree as the interpreter of Irish life. In 
the hands of this biographer, hpwever, 
she becomes once more a vital’ and in- 
teresting character, and we are drawn to 
recover acquaintance with at least one of 
her stories, Castle Rackrent. 

Miss Lawless finds it impossible to dis- 
entangle the threads of her life from 
those of her father’s influence and char- 
acter, an influence which was hurtful to 
her freedom in following the natural bent 
of her genius; and the picture of this fa- 
ther is a masterpiece of humorous char- 
acterization. The biography is written 
with great appreciation and from the 
point of view of an Irish woman who 
knows how to put the life of the huge 
family, in which Maria was the eldest 
sister, in its local setting. She makes 
the circumstances live again before us, 
the father’s pedantic authority, the social 
unrest culminating in the revolution of 
98, the visits from Scott and to him at 
Abbotsford and all the social surround- 
ings which gave color to Miss Edgeworth’s 
quiet life. 

Justin McCarthy, Irish Parliamentary 
leader, historian of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, novelist and friend of many interest- 


From Women in the? Fine Arts 
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ing people, has added to previous pub- 
lished recollections a systematic autobi- 
ography which he calls An Irishman’s 
Story. Born in Cork and forced from 
boyhood to make his own way in the 
world, he began as newspaper reporter 
and climbed to success in many depart- 
ments of life. His geniality of character 
and honesty of mind, combined with genu- 
ine loyalty to Ireland, stand out clearly in 
these pages. 

We are introduced to many of the 
prominent characters of England and 
America. For a little while McCarthy 
made his home in New York, and among 
the most graphic pages are sketches of 
prominent Americans in 
newspaper and literary cir- 
cles. The ups and downs of 
the Irish party, the history 
of the Home Rule move- 
ment and the relations of 
the Irish members to Lib- 
eral and Conservative lead- 
ers play their part in the 
book. It is pleasant read- 
ing and gives a comprehen- 
sive but not too long drawn 
out account of an interesting 
and useful life. 

Reminiscences of Peace and War, 
by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. pp. 402. Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00 net. 

Maria Edgeworth, by Emily Law- 
less. pp. 220. Macmillan Co. 75 cents 
ar Irishman's Story, by Justin Mc- 


Carthy. pp. 436. Macmillan Co. $2.50 
net.) 


Romances of Adventure 


Mr. Rider Haggard is a 
born story-teller. No one 
who has read his romances 
of impossible Africa will 
question his inventive pow- 
ers. This story of the cru- 
sades is quite as stirring and 
much more vital than the 
famous earlier romances, 
He has rooted it in history 
at the moment when Sala- 
din came to the height of 
his power by the defeat of 
the Christians and the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem. The 
strange adventures of the 
heroine, half Saracen, half 
Saxon, and her cousins, the 
twin English knights, in 
their English home, in the 
castle of the Assassins and 
at the court of Saladin are 
told with liveliness and an 
invention that never wearies or fails. We 
heartily commend the story to those who 
love to be taken completely out of them- 
selves. They will find a delightful travel 
leader and interesting companions in this 
journey to Jerusalem. 

Mr. Max Pemberton’s romance of Ven- 
ice falls in its dying moments when the 
extinguishing hand of Napoleon was 
almost ready to be laid upon its ancient 
government. A French agent in the city 
is saved from death by a charming young 
widow. The peril of assassination in 
the streets, love-making, politics of the 
French Republic and the Italian resist- 
ance to its control, ending in the Vespers 
in Verona when a great number of French 
were killed by the mob, afford abundant 
incident for an exciting and well-knit 
story in which Napoleon is drawn with 
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lifelike truthfulness of character. <A 
word of praise must be said for the suc- 
cessful illustrations. 


(The Brethren, by H. Rider Haggard. pp. 411. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 

Beatrice of Venice, by Max Pemberton. pp. 378. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 


STUDIES IN ART 
The Appreciation of Scul; ore, by Russell 
heed h. D. pp. 235. Baker & Taylor Co. 
The high level of knowledge and criticism set 
in Mr. Sturgis’s How to Judge Architecture 
is maintained in this handbook of intelligent 
appreciation in another field. Beginning with 
the Greek standard of perfection, he treats in 
discriminating chapters the other great schools 





and the aims and achievements of present-day 
work. Just the sort of book for readers who 
come with a desire to learn to study in.one of 
the greatest and least understood of the arts. 
Well and helpfully illustrated. 

Women in the Fine Arts, by Clara Erskine 


Clement. pp. 395. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.50 net. 


A full biographical catalogue, with occasional 
illustrations, of the women artists of the 
world. The author has been at great pains 
to collect information, by correspondence as 
well as research, and has made a reference 
book which, for its purpose, is of great and per- 
manent value. 


The Art of Caricature, by wees S hrineras pp. 
180. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00 


A historical sketch, fully illustrated, of the 
great modern caricaturists and their work. 
Directions are given for students of drawing, 
with special reference to preparation and giv- 
ing a practical aspect to the book. Many fa- 
mous historical caricatures are reproduced, 
some of which have had extraordinary in- 
fluence upon popular thought. 


From Eight Cousins 
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The Old Masters and Their Pictures, by Sarah 
Tytle. pp. 371. Little, Brown & Co. 


Mrs. Tytler is a well-known English writer 
on art who has done good service as a popu- 
larizer. This is a gossipy survey of the 
more familiar fields of painting, intended for 
schools as well as general reading, and illus- 
trated from the most familiar works of the 
best-known artists. It is pleasant reading, 
but neither its attributions nor its sense of 
proportionate values is perfectly in accord 
with the best modern knowledge of Italian art. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


it Cousins, iain M. Alcott. 292. 
Tighe Brown & oe $2. re 


Rose in Bloom. , by lesa M. Alcott. 
Little, Browan & Co. $2. 
The perennial delight of pe from the school- 
day age and upward in Miss 
Alcott’s stories will find grati- 
fication in these two beautiful 
volumes. Thestories are really 
illustrated and adorned by the 
beautiful pictures by Harriet 
Reosevelt Richards. 

Jack in the Rockies, by George 

Bird Grinnell. pp. b7). FA 

Stokes Uo. $1. 
Jack is an * sare boy who 
spends a summer with his friend 
and mentor, an old trapper, in 
or near the Rocky Mountains 
in the days of the buffalo herds. 
The aim is to give a picture of 
a life already extinct, of Indian 
tribes and their customs. In- 
teresting adventures abound. 
The sensational and melodra- 
matic are notably missing. 

ag Merr ayy wether, | by Laura 


Richar: pp. 1, Dana 
E stes & Co. $1.25. 


Readers of mm. Margaret and 
Hildegarde stories will recog- 
nize the eharacters in this story 
of a summer in a lakeside camp. 
The boys and girls range from 
little children to young men 
and maidens old enough to fall 
inlove. Thereis much pleasant 
family life of a wholesome sort 
and plenty of fun. The stand- 
ard of literary knowledge and 
allusion is, however, rather over 
the heads of most American 
families. 

A Book of Little Boys, sa 


Helen Dawes Brown. pp. 
Houghton, Miftliv and Co. $1. Ov. 


Charming short stories of boy 
life. They are brief, but in each 
one there is a sympathetic real- 
ism and humor which makes 
them pleasant reading both for 
young and old. The book is 
beautifully decorated and 
printed. 

The Boy and the Outlaw, by 


Thomas J. L. McManus. _ pp. 
408. Grafton Press. $1.50. 


When John Brown raided Har- 
per’s Ferry, his expedition af- 
fected not only the history of 
the United States, but also, the 
author would persaade us, those 
of Clay Angel, country lad. No boy will 
doubt the author’s ability to tell a good story, 
whatever more critical elders may think. 

on Hyacinth Hill, by Pa? F. Leonard. pp. 

. A. Wilde Co. $1.0 

Tells | how two children in their early *‘ teens”’ 
watched and helped in the development of the 
lives of certain neighbors of marriageable age. 
The interest of the love affairs is decidedly 
secondary to that of the mystery surrounding 
the ‘‘gray friar.’ 


pp. 344, 


RELIGION 


Quiet Talks on Prayer, by S. D. Gordon. 
234. F. H. Revell Go 75 cents net, ” 


The author’s Quiet Talks on Power has had 
wide circulation in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica, and its influence has gone wherever the 
English language is spoken. The same qual- 
ities of positive conviction, insight and power 
of vigorous and helpful expression are found 
in this handling of the privilege and opportu- 
nity of prayer. Quite out of the usual in de- 
votional books and well worth meditative and 
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thoughtful reading. One may not agree with 
all its positions, but every thoughtful disciple 
must be in a sympathy with its spirit. 

e Fundamental Verity A Ra Cente 


8 fi." 286. Houghto! 
. Smit ou nD, 
$i. 25 net. “bP 


The old idea that justice demands another 
world of rewards and punishments to balance 
up theaccounts unfinished in this life finds here 
a brilliant exposition. ‘‘ Balance” is another 
name for the familiar principle of compensa- 
tion. The book is unique in devoting half its 
space to reviews from eminent teachers, theo- 
logians and philosophers, among whom, ap- 
parently, those are convinced who already 
hold its position, while others, like Mallock 
and Mangasarian, question its logic. ll, 
however, agree that the book is “‘ entertaining 
reading on the profoundest of subjects.”’ 


The Mechatolon,y < ae Jeune, by Rev. Lewis A. 
er pp. et 3 i "Armstrong & Son. 


Four lectures delivered on the Bruce founda- 
tion at the Free Church College in Glasgow. 
This title is too broad, for the contents of the 
volume confine themselves to the teaching of 
Jesus about the consummation of the age, and 
make no mention of his teaching about heaven 
and hell and personal immortality. The work 
is independent, thorough and suggestive. It 
is to be hoped that its reception will encour- 
age the author to publish a more comprehen- 
sive survey of Jesus’ eschatological teaching. 
The Teaching of Jesus Conce: 


rning God the 
voi. by Archibald Thomas Kobertson, D. D., 
pp. 182. Am. Tract Soc. 75 cents. 


By refusing to confine himself within the limits 
of his theme and by following the method of 
old. time treatises on theology, with texts used 
to buttress the author’s ideas rather than to fur- 
nish material for induction of the truth, the 
writer of this book has deprived of real value 
to earnest students what might have been a 
very suggestive and helpful book. 


A Young Man’s Make- “Up, » by James I. Vance, 
o »- pp. 150. Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents 


Good ‘counsel to young men with reference to 
their opportunities and duties in the use of 
their life expressed in earnest and manly 
fashion. 
BIOGRAPHY 

Adam Smith, by Francis W. Hirst. pp. 240. 

Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 
The author of The Wealth of Nations, the 
greatest book on its topic ever written, de- 
serves a place in the Chamber of Fame. The 
story of his life is interesting. He lived in a 
stirring age and was a strong character in- 
fluencing his times. The present biography 
is admirable. It is easy in style, compact, 
corrects mistakes in earlier biographies and 
discusses new material, recently discovered. 
lt is worthy of a high place in a nemeehone 
series of biographies. 

oer Fa woes Ge feo ee 
Mr. Haynie was for many years a foreign cor- 
respondent for the American press, for twenty 
years a resident in Paris. His profession and 
his remarkable talents brought him into con- 
tact with many celebrities concerning whom 
he writes these ‘intimate reminiscences.’ 
Among the best of his sketches are those de- 
voted to Renan, Chevreul, Gounod, Massenet, 
and Liszt. Three chapters are devoted to the 
French painters. He writes in a gossipy 
and entertaining manner. The book is illus- 
trated with a large number of excellent full 
page portraits. 


Formipan. by Clarence S. Darrow. pp. 277. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 


In recalling his boyhood life in a Pennsylvania 
village the author has no illusions and holds 
sentiment in firm control. He is keenly alive 
to the limitations of his ewn home life, which 
seems to have been destitute both of the ex- 
pression of parental and of brotherly and sis- 
terly love. He succeeds in putting before us 
a vivid and honest picture of a boy’s experi- 
ence in narrow and hard conditions. But in 
the midst of the humorous reality of the scenes 
we sigh, if not for a little idealism, at least for 
more geniality. A hard and sometimes cyn- 
ical view of life comes too often to the surface 
in these reveries. 

Thackeray’s Letters to an American Family. 

pp. 194. Century Co. $1.50 net. 
Thackeray’s prohibition of a biography gives 
interest to the fragmentary memorials which 
have appeared since his death. These letters 


were written to various members of a New 
York family with which he formed an inti- 
macy. They are playful, whimsical and illus- 
trated here and there with drawings. The 
publishers bave made a beautiful book. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Orgapined Labor and a oH The William L. 
Bull Lectures for 1904. 226. George W. 
Jacobs & Co. $1.00 net. 


Four interesting and instructive lectures on 
industrial conditions. The Past is a concise 
review of the history of labor from slavery to 
unionism, by Washington Gladden. The re- 
markable growth of The Corporation, its pres- 
ent condition, the paradoxical situation in 
which stockholders are often placed and the 
laws which should govern corporations are 
described by Talcott Williams. With his 
usual earnestness, fairness and humor Dean 
Hodges discusses the problem of The Union, 
the right and the wrong of it, and The Public 
which pays the price for all industrial war is 
the subject of Francis G. Peabody’s lecture. 
Imported Aperionne, b Broushecn, pate 
burg. pp. 303. F. es Co. 
A valuable study of the temigraiien ‘sells. 
with especial reference to the means by which 
laws against criminals, contract laborers and 
people with contagious diseases are violated. 
The author and his wife settled in an Italian 
colony in New York City, then traveled by 
steerage to Italy, studied the situation there 
and returned as immigrants. Their startling 
experiences in Italy, on shipboard and at the 
port of New York are vividly described. 
Fraudulent methods at every step of approach 
are laid bare. The author concludes that the 
remedy lies in careful examination of the in- 
tended ifmmigrant in hisown community. De- 
serves wide reading. 
Fetichism in West Agrine, by Rev. Robert 


Hamill Nassau, M. D., S.T. D. pp. 389. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 ae 


Competent interpreters of savage peoples are 
rare. On no subject are there made more 
rash, ill-founded and contradictory statements. 
Therefore a book which contains the conclu- 
sions of forty years of intelligent study of the 
customs of the native tribes of western Africa 
will be welcomed by all students of anthropol- 
ogy and religion. The author’s conception of 
primitive conditions, based on a }iteral interpre- 
tation of the first chapters of Genesis, may be 
questioned, but not his descriptions of that 
which he has seen and heard and learned by 
personal experience. A rare contribution to 
the See pe ae teeats religions. 

Mass a yy W. J. Ghent. pp. 260. 

——_ on a 28 net. 
There is so much of value in this study of so- 
cial conditions, especially in the chapters on 
Graft, and on the Ethies of Traders, that it is 
unfortunate the author’s frequent exaggera- 
tion and unfairness will limit its range of in- 
fluence. His thorough acceptance of the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history often leads 
him astray. Nevertheless, he has a message, 
expressed in vivid and vigorous style, which 
should be heard. It will be a pity if only 
those who agree with him throughout can be 
patient enough to listen with discrimination. 

Figures, by E 

308 Me aoe Minin E Go sh iy i. 
Upon whatever topic Mr. Atkinson writes, he 
always includes his ideas on free trade and 
imperialism. The first of these four addresses, 
called A True Policy of Protection, is an ar- 
gument for free trade, especially with Canada. 
The second gives reasons for believing that in- 
dustrial tendencies are toward individualism. 
Incidentally, several pages are devoted to the 
folly of the Government’s Philippine and 
naval policies. The third, supposed to com- 
memorate Cobden, repeats verbatim this same 
matter, after explaining the failure of protec- 
tion in England. And the final paper is the 
author’s well-known indictment of war, espe- 
cially in the Philippine campaign. 


FICTION 

The Reaper, by ness Rickert. pp. 341. Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 
The Shetland Seuiie furnish scene and a 
descendant of the Vikings the heroic hero of 
a story of more than ordinary power. The 
central theme of the book is the result of 
willing sacrifice in giving strength, and it is 
developed with unusual artistic skill. 


The World. ey Evelyn Underhill. pp. 
361, Oeslury Co 
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Introduces us to a most unlovely world of 
the English slum and the English Philistine. 
The author’s purpose is to trace the effect of 
an overwhelming sense of unreaiity in mate- 
rial things upon the life of a mediocre man in 
most material surroundings. In order to 
bring the spiritual world home to thought the 
author begins with a reincarnation, thereby 
putting her hero quite outside the range of 
common experience. The salvation proposed 
from the gray world of spirits, ever seeking, 
never finding an interest in the life from 
which they have been severed, is only dimly 
suggested at last in the retirement of the hero 
to a hut, where he seeks to loveyeverybody 
while meeting nobody, and caters to the lov- 
ers of the material treasures in his craft asa 
bookbinder. A story of not a little power, 
but almost wholly destitute of charm. 

The uerader, by Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

pp. 328. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
Previously published in Harper’s Bazar, this 
almost novel working out of an exchange of 
identities between two men whose appear- 
ance is the same has aroused much interest. 
The author seems hardly to have risen to the 
height of the moral problem she has invented, 
though the book is far above condemnation 
on moral grounds. 

The Lady of Loyalty House, by Justin Hunt- 

ann McCarthy. pp.299. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

A “historical novel” of the swashbuckler 
sort, seasoned with a delicious spice of wit 
and humor and leaving its reader with a curi- 
ous blending of pleasure in the reading and 
discomfort in the feeling that the reading is 
moter worth oe 


cess, by Robert Barr. . BUG. 
t. A. a A 8 Co. $1.80. -" 


A diverting burlesque on the old theme, the 
doings of the haughty, self-assured daughter 
of an American millionaire. ‘Girls, ob- 
streperous and untamed, but wealthy beyond 
the dreams of avarice.’’ The scene shifts 
from Nagasaki to Seoul, Korea, and clever use 
is made of the assassination of the Empress 
of Korea, supposed to have been caused by 
Japanese emissaries. Mr. Barr’s explanation 
will cause surprise. The book may be recom- 
mended in case of brain exhaustion. 
: 

at » A yer hed Wo 30 = vane 
The account of a man who followed” in the 
footsteps of Jesus, which appears to us on 
the whole the most successful attempt we 
have seen to picture how Christ would live in 
the conditions of modern times. It is inade- 
quate, because it says practically nothing of 
the hero’s teaching; and it is marred by being 
mixed up with a not altogether pleasant love 
affair. But the author protects himself against 
too exacting criticism by hinting rather than 
declaring his aim, and his imagination and 
skill make the story powerful in its appeal to 
ae reader. 

Sign of the Cross, by bape eee. 

bon “303. J. B. Lippincott’ Co. 75 
A new edition of Mr. Barrett’s pr ra 7 oe 
to some of our readers through its popular 
dramatization. 

At Home with the Jardines, by Lillian Bell. 

pp. 322. L.C. Page &Co. $1.50. 
Of the world, worldly, this series of essay 
sketches contains many hints which people 
of higher ideals than the Jardines may well 
ponder and profit by. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The CW: Galeaby, ED. 
big gy BR oy Se 2 00. 7 


N ane twoscore essays on & My of topics, 
from The Living Cell to The Living Garment 
of God; from Cricket to Tolstoi and the Ba- 
bies; from The Puture of the Mongol to 
Herbert Spencer; from Hypnotism to Japan 
and Christianity. The author not being quite 
omniscient, his readers may find some of his 
ideas unsatisfactory. But none are uninter- 
esting. Mr. Saleeby is an English physician 
and a philosopher, who deals with live topics 
in a thoughtful, lively and stimulating manner. 
Cross Examination, b 

Wellman, 7 tot. Macmillan Co” $50 net. 
Mr. Wellman has prepared a new and en- 
larged edition by the addition of several chap- 
ters and the rewriting of the rest. While 
professedly a treatise for lawyers, it presents 
some of the most famous and striking ex- 
amples of a trial method which is of interest 
also to all intelligent readers. 
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The Francis E. Clark Year-Book, selected 
and arranged by John R. Clements, United 
.of C. E. 75 cents 


Dr. Clark’s addresses and other publications 
have afforded material for this year-book. 
His urgent appeal for better living and a wise 
use of opportunities appears in almost every 
page. 

field Pub: Go. Akron Oe $1 80. 
Papers by experts in the various professions 
and other walks in life describing modern 
methods and the promise which each depart- 
ment of work holds out for a career. The 
authors will be recognized as representative 
and competent guides, and young men stand- 
ing at the point of decision will find help for 
wise choice from these pages. 


pp. 245. Saal- 


The Book of Indoor and Outdoor Games, 

by Mrs. Burton Kingsland. pp. 610. Double- 

day, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 
A useful handbook, containing clear di- 
rections for a great variety of household 
games and entertainments. Special occasions 
throughout the year are provided for, as well 
as anniversaries, and there is a chapter of 
suggestions for children’s parties. Old favor- 
ites—too much neglected in these days—are 
here and the searcher for variety will find 
novelties as well. 

A Browning Calendar, edited by Constance 

M. Spender. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents net. 
A collection of poetical passages for every day 
in the year. Browning’s poetry lends itself 
well to the purpose. 

What a Young Man Ought to Know, by 

Sylvanus Stall, D.D. pp. 269. Vir Pub. Co. 

$1.00 net. 
A new and enlarged edition of an admirable 
book upon the structure and uses of the sexual 
natare which has had and deserves a wide 
circulation among young men. 

How to Bring up our Boys, by 8. A. Nicoll. 

pp. 64. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 30 cents net. 
An English book of good counsel for the edu- 
cation of boys, covering the field with, for the 
most part, sensible suggestion, introduced by 
a word of commendation by Rev. F. B. Meyer. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan began his minis- 
try in Westminster Chapel, London, Nov. 6 
with a large congregation, but with room 
enough in the spacious edifice for further 
growth. His text, from which he described 
his mission, was, ‘‘ We preach Jesus Christ 
as Lord.” 

The City Temple, London, was crowded on 
Oct. 27 by Passive Resisters of the Educa- 
tion Act and their supporters. Twenty-eight 
speeches were made in the afternoon, ten of 
them by persons who had been imprisoned 
for not paying the tax. The pastor, Rev. R. 
J. Campbell, Rev. F. B. Meyer and Dr. John 
Clifford were among the principal speakers 
in the evening, and the platform insisted on 
was that the act must be so amended that 
none weuld be asked to pay a farthing of 
public money for sectarian teaching. ‘ 


Rev. Logan Herbert Roots, who was conse- 
erated missionary-bishop of Hankow, China, 
in Trinity Church, Boston, last Monday, is a 
young man of unusual promise who inherits 
the best traditions of the Episcopal Church in 
the South. He came in early life under the 
influence of Phillips Brooks, and, when a stu- 
dent at Harvard, exerted a large influence. 
Whether giving his simple testimony in the 
devotional meeting, or attending to the routine 
work of the seeretarial office; conferring with 
college preachers, or laboring with a student 
in his room; speaking at a missionary rally in 
a local church, or pleading with a group of 
sailors gathered on the deck of a vessel in 
South Boston, his earnest, sincere message 
always rang true. It is not merely a coinci- 
dence that out of his own class of 1891 twenty- 
six men entered the ministry, that several of 
his personal friends became Student Volun- 
teers, and that the Harvard Y. M. C. A. be- 
came committed to that movement. His dream 
of a home at Harvard for all the religious so- 
cieties has been realized in Phillips Brooks 
House. 
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Closet and Altar 


THANKSGIVING 


God is the King of all the earth: sing 
ye praises with understanding. 





Would you know who is the greatest 
saint in the world? It is not he who 
prays most or fasts most; it is not he 
who gives most alms or is most eminent 
for temperance, chastity or justice; but 
it is he who is always thankful to God, 
who wills everything that God willeth, 
who, receives everything as an instance 
of God’s goodness, and has a heart al- 
ways ready to praise God for it.— William 
Law. 





The sunshine to the man of the world 
means something pleasant, useful or 
splendid; to the Christian it means all 
this and a heavenly Parent too; all this, 
and an infinitely loving and lovable heart 
besides.—Samuel Penniman Leeds. 





I counted up my little store. 

Why was to others given more? 

Why were their lips with honey fed, 

While mine had Labor’s hard-earned bread? 
A weary, hopeless task seemed living. 

I could not bring to God thanksgiving. 


There came a poor man to my door. 

I shared with him my scanty store; 

When, lo! my sense of want had flown, 

And rarest riches were my own! 

So sweet is Love’s divided bread, 

I seemed with Heaven’s own manna fed. 

What blessed joy there was in living! 

I brought to God my glad thanksgiving. 
—Marian Douglas. 





We need more of the temper of the 
lame man who used to thank God daily 
for what the world would have called his 
misfortune: ‘For, had I not been lame,” 
he would say, ‘‘I would likely have run 
away from God.’’—J. E. McFayden. 





A cheerful face, a contented mind, a 
grateful heart, belong to those who give 
their confidence and love and loyal sery- 
ice to the Lord Jesus Christ. His true 
disciples take no anxious thought for the 
morrow, and are profoundly grateful for 
today and yesterday. This is true even 
when yesterday was full of trouble, and 
today is a hard problem, and the morrow 
promises astorm. Yes; they give thanks 
always, for all things.—George Hodges. 





For the pleasant fruits of earth we 
thank Thee, Father! for health and 
sunlit days, for beauty and for music, 
the refuge and delight of home, our 
strength to labor and our refreshment 
in repose. Thos art the sharer of our 
joy and grief, Thy love illumines 
darkness and makes our burdens light, 
gives courage for overcoming, sustains 
our hearts in troubled hours. We 
thank Thee for the brotherhood of 
men, for neighbors in the social life of 
earth, the joy of friendship in which 
Thos hast Thy part; for high expe- 
riences and desires and for deliverance 
from our lower selves. Assist us to a 
cheerful and unfaltering courage, to 
gratitude and childlike faith, through 
ovr Lord Jesus Christ, who suffered 
and enjoyed that he might lead us in 
the trials of this life and bring us 
home to Thee. Amen. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Nov. 20, Sunday. Pilgrims on the Earth.— 

Heb. 11: 13-28. 

This-worldliness is worse than other-world- 
liness. Because a man is bound on pilgrimage 
is no reason why he should negiect or under- 
value the opportunities and friendships which 
come along the way. But let a man refuse to 
acknowledge that he is a pilgrim and set his 
heart upon abiding and he links his fate with 
the perishable earth, . These all died in faith. 
Let us, too, carry faith on to the end of life. 
Lord, Thou hast sent me on this pilgrimage, 
be ever with me as my guide. Where Thou 
goest not suffer me not to go. And bring me to 
Thy chosen end in peace through Jesus Christ, 
my Lord. 


Nov. 21. The Cloud of Witnesses.—Hebd. 11: 

29-40. 

Immortality, which is only a shadow even 
with the prophets, here becomes an assured 
conviction. All these great men of faith are 
witnesses of the race we run. Itis thecoming 
of Christ which has enlarged the outlook of 
the Old Testament. It is looking unto Jesus 
that we become conscious of the reality of the 
immortal life. . 


Nov. 22. Chastening. Heb. 12: 3-17. 

Here is no concealment of life’s inevitable 
trials. God thinks first of our education and 
afterwards of our ease. But note that the end 
of chastening is life—our immortality grows 
out of our troubles. The inexperienced man, 
unchastened and unproved, could be no better 
thanachild. The fruits that chastening yields 
are fruits of righteousness, but note that suf- 
fering leads to sympathy. 


Nov. 23. The Present Christ.—Heb. 12: 18-29. 

Note the contrast between the restraint of 
Sinai and the free access of the Christian to 
his Lord. Note also the picture of the Heav- 
enly City crowded with messengers, the scene 
and meeting place of God and his children, 
and in the midst Jesus, in whom and by whom 
allare one. Compare Rev. 14: 1-3. 


Nov. 24. The Life of Faith.—Heb. 13: 1-7. 

The claim on love is the claim of need. 
Note the order of Christian affection. First 
to the brethren; then, especially, to strangers 
—the hospitality of the early church was one 
of its great qualities, greatly enjoyed and at 
last greatly abused. Then to the prisoners 
and the persecuted. Note the charge to be 
free from love of money. How is that possi- 
ble in these success-worshiping days except 
by confidence in the presence and the care of 
God? If money rightly used seems to put the 
power of creation into. our hands, the love of 
money for its own sake or for the self-indul- 
gence it secures is a root of all evil. 


Nov. 25. The Work of Christ.—Heb. 13: 18-25. 

Christ’s aim is to make us perfect. Perfec- 
tion is the equivalent of the will of God, not 
arbitrarily, but because God is perfect. Note 
the writer’s desire for intercession and remem- 
ber the weapon which it puts into our hands. 
Compare Eph. 6: 18. - 


Nov. 26. The Vanity of the Earth—Eccl. — 


1: 1-18. 

This is the book of man’s littleness. The 
words are put into the mouth of the richest 
and most famous king of Israel and the con- 
clusion is that the world offers no satisfaction 
to the seeker. The problem it discusses is the 
best use of earth’s years, the immortal life 
lies outside the view. We are not to make 
these words the expression of our moody 
hours. The world is vanity unless and until 
we bring into it something higher and better 
than the world. 





Between two right-minded persons, neither 
has ever to do the whole of a right-minded 
thing.—Selected. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


BY HENRY CHURCHILL KING 
President Oberlin College 
This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
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the evidence of evolution is found in Le 
Conte’s Evolution and Its Relation to Reli- 
gious Thought, with which might be coupled 
Drummond’s suggestive book on The Ascent 
of Man. 


101. Have we any encouragement to pray 


among the questions submitted, the interests of for things which would require a reversal or 


the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. 
King, care of The Congrega- 
tionalist, or directly to Ober- 
lin, O. 

99. I virtually get every- 
thing for which I pray, but 
somehow or other I cannot 
pray satisfactorily to my- 
self. In other words, my 
prayers do not come up to 
my notion of what a prayer 
should be. What is tie 
trouble?—s. F. B. (Alabama.) 


The question hardly gives 
sufficient data for an intel- 
ligent answer. This much, 
however, might be said. 
Merely answered petifions 
certainly do not fill out the 
idea of Christian prayer. 
It is possible that your dif- 
ficulty may be that you are 
not making enough of the 
fact that Christian prayer 
must be pre-eminently com- 
munion of a child with the 
Father, praying in line with 
the great purposes of Christ, 
and therefore not measuring 
prayer simply as a means to 
further one’s own interests. 
This deepening communion 
with the Father should mean 
a steadily deepening spirit- 
ual life on the part of the 
child; and without the deep- 
ening of this communion 
and its consequent deepen- 
ing inner life, prayer cannot 
be satisfactory. 


100. Is the theory of evolu- 
tion proven, established by 
facts? And if it is, where 
can those facts be obtained? 
—mM. P. (Iilinois.) 


A part of the difficulty of 
this question no doubt lies 
in the great ambiguity of 
the word evolution. It is 
probably well worth while 
to distinguish three some- 
what different views, as 
Schmid does in his Theories 
of Darwin, that may be cov- 
ered by this term. One may 
mean by it only a general 
development, not necessarily 
at a uniform rate, and not 
necessarily unbroken—a 
view that Schmid would 
cover by the word “ devel- 
opment.” He may mean, 
secondly, a growth at a more 
or less uniform rate, and 
absolutely unbroken—a view 
that Schmid would name 
“evolution.” Or, he may 
mean, third, an evolution 
which takes place predomi- 
nantly, if not solely, simply 
by the operation of what 
Darwin calls “‘ natural selection.’’ This last 
view might better be called simply the natural 
selection theory. But it should be noted that 
the rejection of an extreme Darwinian view 
does not necessarily carry with it the rejection 
of an “evolution ” or “‘ development”’ view as 
here defined. And I suppose that it is not 
too much to say that, in this more general 
sense, ‘“‘the theory of evolution is now re- 
garded by scientists as well established.’ 
Perhaps the best semi-popular statement of 
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suspension of physical laws? For example, 


ALL THE YEAR 


A Thanksgiving Voluntary 


BY EDITH THOMAS 


Thy creatures that .unlanguaged be, 
In Nature’s commonwealth serene, 
By orchard slope, or meadow green, 
O Lord, thy creatures lesson me! 

I know, if I would be their peer, 

I must be thankful all the year! 


They have no voice, to mortal sense; 
They make no vaunt that they perform 
Thy will, in sunshine or in storm; 
Their service seeks no recompense 
Beneath thy heaven’s changing sphere; 
Yet they are thankful all the year. 


Ay, when the boarded seed was sown, 
Not long in darkling earth it lay; 
Above its head it brake the clay, 
And made its gratitude be known 

In tender leaf, in greening spear— 
Thank-offerings, in the early year! 


And when the light to solstice drew, 
When birds led forth their broods at morn, 
Then spake the rose—the tufted corn— 
The iris blue by ripples blue— 

The daised meadows far and near— 
Spake flower-grace, for the summer year! 


In varied bloom, at first; yet more 

It spake—this thankful world of thine; 
Now, laden branch, and fruited vine, 
And grain in sheaf—they yield me store 
Wherewith | make Thanksgiving cheer— 
But they were thankful all the year. 


So passed their gracious days, and hours— 
Thy creaturés mute that wrought thy will: 
Their grateful service—'twas to fill 
The measure of their gradual powers. 
They set for me the copy clear— 

I must be thankful all the year! 


SAS EES 


ts it wise to pray for rain? Or, is it better 
to take the ground that God, in his wisdom, 
has determined that the weather shall be reg- 
ulated by physical laws which are universal 
and inexorable?—w. c. c. (Vermont.) 


No doubt every thinking Christian should 
bear in mind the absolute need we have, as 
spiritual beings, of a sphere of law. We 
need it for any possible growth in knowledge, 
in power, in character. And from the reli- 
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gious point of view, too, this natural sphere 
of law must itself be regarded as evidence of 
the faithfulness of God. If there were not 
such laws of nature upon which we could de- 
pend, we should be obliged to feel that the 
God back of nature were playing fast and 
loose with us. Moreover, I suppose every 
thoughtful man distrusts his right ordinarily 
to press such a prayer as is suggested in the 
question, where there are so 
many possible contrary in- 
terests involved. He feels 
that he has not the wisdom 
to judge what even his own 
desire would be, if a full 
knowledge of the facts were 
his. 

On the other hand, the in- 
fluence of prayer in such a 
matter does not necessarily 
involve a reversal or sus- 
pension of physical laws; it 
may only involve the bring- 
ing in of some larger, more 
inclusive, possibly psyeho- 
physical law. We may well 
keep in mind the extent of 
Our own ignorance. We 
have no reason to claim that 
we know all the conditions 
at work, as all growth in 
science itself clearly shows. 
The fact that we are never 
able to prophesy, even in 
science, independently of ex- 
perience in at least similar 
cases, is sufficient evidence 
of this fact. A good deal of 
talk, therefore, about inex- 
orable law seems to me 
somewhat short-sighted. 


Moreover, we must be 
carefully on our guard that 
we do not virtually conceive 
God as dominated by the 

& mechanism he has himself 
ordained. To speak in pop- 
ular terms, God has not tied 
his own hands. When we 
try to think clearly through 
this idea of law, we can 
finally state it only in terms 
of will and purpose; and, 
strictly speaking, we can 
think of only one inexorable 
purpose on the part of God, 
and that is the purpose to 
do always and only what 
love requires. To this pur- 
pose all other purposes must 
be subordinate. This means 
it seems to me, that our 
mechanical theories must 
not be allowed to determine 
here our prayers. 


As I have said in another 
answer, we need not be 
afraid of embarrassing God; 
and there seems to me to be 
just now, on the part of 
many, a good deal of undue 
concern on this point. Con- 
sequently, if there were, for 
example, universal drought 
and threatened famine, or 
any other situation such as 
to lay the matter as a real 
burden on my soul, I should 
not hesitate to pray for rain 
and (in the first case) to ad- 
vise others to pray for it. The world is nota 
mere physical machine, run for the sake of its 
running. Men count tremendously, to our 
everyday knowledge, as agents in producing 
physical effects; and:they may count’ far more 
than we find it easy to believe, in less manifest 
ways. And the unityjof man, mind and body, 
is itself most suggestive of the close relation 
of the physical and psychical and] may well 
point to the fact that there are:spiritual con- 
ditions upon which God may work even in the 
strictly physical world. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


l'll Live My Thanks 


A day for giving thanks, and though I come, 

The year’s good seems so great, it leaves me 
dumb. 

I con the by-gone days. In each I see 

So much more joy than ill that came to me. 


So many loving pressures to Thy heart, 
And sudden dear reminders that Thou art 
Not far from any one of us; such sweet 
Surprises dropped from heaven at my feet. 


Then, as a little child seeks out the place 
Where mother sits, and smiles into her face 
The loving thanks it has no words to say, 
I come to Thee on this Thanksgiving day. 


I gaze into Thine eyes and see them shine, 

I meet the yearning love they speak to mine; 

This only can I say: ‘“‘ In days to be, 

O loving Christ, I’ll live my thanks to Thee.”’ 
—Bertha Gerneaur Woods. 





S our thanksgiving sporadic, occasional, 

linked to special times and seasons? 
Is it like the musical score for one of 
the seldom used instru- 
ments in an orchestra 
—a few scattered notes in a waste wil- 
derness of rests? If it be so, we have 
never learned to celebrate Thanksgiving 
Day aright as a culmination of habitual 
praise and not an exception to a rule of 
discontent. Here, then, and now, we 
have an opportunity to make a new be- 
ginning of the habit of praise. Most of 
all, perhaps, we need to make new ac- 
count of taken-for-granted mercies and 
enjoyments. Most of us know in sad 
experience how at times the coming of 
death has made us feel unbridgeable 
gulfs and voids in heart and home. But 
have we no imagination? Must we wait 
for death to teach us how precious the 
loves and friendships of our lives have 
come to be? Recounting mercies is not 
enough, we need to weigh them pro- 
portionately. What would we take in 
exchange for a mother—to keep her 
presence or to know its joy once more? 
When we grumble about poverty, at what 
price do we reckon the possession of our 
share in a home, or in home memories? 
Could any advantages of society or travel 
compensate one for loss of health? At 
what price is opportunity for sale and 
the chance which remains to us of over- 
coming? 


The Habit of Praise 


T is the fashion just now to wear jew- 

eled crosses—a fashion which seems to 
us in questionable taste. We are not in- 
clined to take the extreme 
Puritan position in regard 
to personal adornment, although we be- 
lieve that there is much to be said for it. 
But allowing that ornaments are to be 
worn, is the cross fairly to be included by 
the Christian among ornaments? We 
can understand how some may wish to 
wear it asa badge, but even so, making 
that badge ornamental with costly or 
showy jewels seems a contradiction of 
its essential meaning. For the cross is 
the symbol of self.denial—or rather of 
self.giving for the needs of others, while 
jewels are the highest types of self-in- 
duigence. She who wears a cross spark- 
ling with diamonds or bright-colored 
stones as the chief ornament of holiday 


Jeweled Crosses 


attire (and for street dress such gay orna- 
ments are on grounds of good taste wholly 
out of place) seems to say, ‘‘See how I 
can turn the emblem of the highest suf- 
fering for others into the chief ornament 
of my own gayest hours.’’ There is and 
can be no service to the Crucified in turn- 
ing his sign into a trinket, and to every 
thoughtful observer there will be the 
contradiction of self-indulgence using 
for its own purposes the symbol of un- 
selfishness. 


The Everydayness of Mothers 
BY ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT 


“cc Peggy?” 

Mother’s voice had an anxious upward 
inflection. 

“You’re dusting very carefully, aren’t 
you, dear?”’ 

‘** Each minute and unseen part!’’’ re- 
sponded Peggy, digging into the convolu- 
tions of an old-fashioned carved rose with 
the corner of her dust-cloth. 

‘*For the Gays see everywhere,’’ added 
Mother, innocently capping Peggy’s quo- 
tation. 

“True, if ’tis poetry!’’ laughed Peggy, 
merrily. The two were fond of working 
together, partly because of the novelty of 
it. Peggy was just home from college, 
and it had been years since they had had 
the privilege. In the hurrying, scurrying 
summer vacations there had always been 
too many people to see and too many 
things to do to have much “hominess,”’ 
as Peggy called it. 

‘‘How many times a year do you have 
to polish up these atrocious little dust- 
catchers?’’ queried Peggy, after a sober 
minute or two. ‘‘And—and all the other 
things we’ve been doing this morning?”’ 

“Tt all has to be—ought to be—done 
every day,’’ said Mother, with a little sigh 
dedicated to all the three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year, and the extra 
one for leap year. 

**Done every. day!’’ echoed Peggy, her 
eyes round with horror or something 
comically likeit. ‘Doneevery day !’’ she 
repeated, as if the thought were too big 
for her, and instead of ‘‘ taking it in,’’ she 
could only hold it off at arm’s length and 
look at it. ‘‘And you mean to tell me 
you’ ve done it—O yes, youhave! I know 
you. You always do what you ‘ought to.’ 
Well, Mother! all I’ve got to say is that 
I’ve found out at last what I-ought to be 
grateful to you for, and ’tisn’t the great 
big things—the birthday parties and the 
Christmas stockings and the new dresses 
and the times of taking care of me when 
I was sick, and all those! That’s what I 
always thought of when I set apart a day 
of thanksgiving—or fasting—to be sorry 
and thankful in—the big things that make 
ashow! And I am, Mother, of course I 
am. ButI tell you now, solemn and true, 
that they aren’t the biggest things! It’s 
the everydayness of the care that you 
mothers and fathers give us that we ought 
to thank you for—and love you for—and 
hug you for and be everlasting grateful 
for—so there! Done every day! You 
miserable old carved rose, you! You’ve 
taught me one good lesson !” 


“Why, Peggy!’ ejaculated Mother, 
laughing and shining-eyed under her 
tousled sweeping-cap. ‘I’m not used to 
being kissed in so many spots!’’ 

“You'll have to get used to it!’’ said 
Peggy, nodding her head emphatically. 
‘‘It’s something that has to be ‘done 
every day,’ like all the rest of it.’’ 





The Boy’s Sunday Reading 


In our issue of Nov. 5, under the title Who 
Knows? we printed a letter requesting sug- 
gestions for Sunday reading for a five-year- 
old boy, and also the name of a good collec- 
tion of songs, religious and otherwise. Sev- 
eral of our readers have kindly suggested 
Bible stories, and we hope yet to receive 
names of other song-books. 


As librarian of our Sunday school primary 
department for twenty: years, it has been my 
misfortune to find but few good Bible stories 
for children of any age. It is so surprising 
to me—every year -that I shall be much in- 
terested in what others may have to say upon 
this. point. Here is the list I should make: 
Jesus Loves Me (Bible pictures and stories, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York); Bible Sto- 
ries, Jenny B. Merrill (Cassell & Co., New 
York); Little Folks’ Bible Gallery (Cassell & 
Co., New York). 

Also suitable for Sunday reading: Little 
Folks’ Stories, Mrs. Raffensberger (Am. Tract 
Soc.); Little Tot series (Am. Tract Soc.); 
Roger Books, Anna L. Burns (W. A. Wilde 
Co.); Allan Books, Lucy Wheelock (W. A. 
Wilde Co.); Rock-a-bye series, Anna F. Burn- 
ham (Pilgrim Press). 


Chelsea, Mass. é. Bick. 


Stories from the Hebrews, by Josephine 
Heermans (Silver, Burdett & Co.), might be 
of help; also The Story of the Chosen Peo- 
ple, H. A. Guerber (Am. Book Co.) might be 
useful. 


Lincoln, Mass. E. E. B. 


For years I have used for my own children, 
also in the infant department of Sunday 
schoo], the valuable book, First Steps for 
Little Feet in Gospel Paths (David C. Cook 
Pub. Co., Chicago, Il.) 

Oxford, Mass. Mrs. C. M. C. 


The following books I have found valua- 
ble: History of the Old Testament in words 
of one syllable, with many pictures and map, 
Josephine Pollard (G. Routledge, 9 Lafayette 
Place, New York, 1888); Bible Talks about 
Bible Pictures, Jenny B. Merrill (Cassell & 
Co., 1887). For somewhat older use the fol- 
lowing book is fine, Story of the Bible, by 
Charles Foster (Charles Foster Pub. Co., 716 
Sansome Street, Philadelphia). 

All these have pictures attractive to child- 
ish eyes and remembrance. A game for Sun- 
day which my children have themselves got- 
ten up is the spelling of Bible names, places, 
utensils, using the ordinary letters of the 
alphabet game. A book of simple songs and 
musi¢e is from kindergarten list Songs and 
Games for Little Ones, Gertrude Walker and 
Harriet Jenks (0. Ditson & Co., Boston, 1887). 

New London, Ct. H. W. C. N. 


C. P. B. might find what she wants in My 
Mother’s Bible Stories, quite a large, hand- 
some book, copiously illustrated, sold by sub- 
scription (H. J. Smith & Simon, Pub. Co. 
Chicago, 1896). In its day it cost perhaps 
$2.50. Somewhat different and perhaps seek- 
ing an older audience is Stories from the Bi 
ble, First and Second Series, by Rev. Alfred 
J. Church (Macmillan). 


Bangor, Me. So Se 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Dr. Pearsons in the South 

‘Immediately after casting his vote on Tues- 
day, Dr. and Mrs. D. K. Pearsons left Chicago 
for the South, where they intend to remain till 
late in April. The Doctor intends to give no 
heed whatever to letters asking aid, but to look 
over the history of the institutions he has 
helped and determine what more he will do for 
them. He will not aid those which live be- 
yond their income and end each year with a 
deficit. Before leaving the city he drew a good- 
sized check to pay for water works for Berea 
College, the sanitary condition of which has 
long troubled him and to such extent that, 
without being asked, he has decided to remedy 
it even at very large cost. 


A Forward Movement 


In accordance with a suggestion made at the 
Des Moines Council, a committee of the Min- 
isters’ Meeting has been appointed to take 
steps for the promotion of the spiritual in- 
terest of Chicago churches. It was decided 
first of all that a day should be set apart for 
prayer and conference, and the suggestion 
was made that either one of the churches or 
the seminary should invite the brethren to be 
its guests foraday. An invitation came from 
Plymouth Church, and, after discussing the 
needs of the churches and the conditions of 
religion in the city, it was thought best to 
broaden the invitation and ask as many of the 
laymen of the churches as possible to be pres- 
ent. Plans are not yet perfected, but it is 
expected that arrangements will be made and 
means furnished for an earnest spiritual cam- 
paign this winter. 


Efficiency in Missions 


Monday might well be called Japan Day 
among the ministers. In the absence of the 
appointed speaker last Monday, it was voted 
to hear the missionaries from Japan who were 
intheroom. Rey. C. A. Clark alluded to the 
fact that the United States has lost a good 
deal of its influence with China through the 
unjust exclusion laws. He based his appeal 
for Japan not alone on the ground of her need 
of the gospel, but on the fact that she is bound 
to exercise immense influence upon all East- 
ern Asia, that the Christians of that kingdom 
will organize missionary societies to send the 
gospel to Korea, China and even to Burma 
and Siam. Dr. Clark believes that the pres- 
ent conditions in Japan call upon American 
Christians to increase their force and efforts 
in these islands. 

Rey. Sidney L. Gulick gave other rea- 
sons for looking upon the present time as es- 
pecially full of promise. He spoke of the 
period of reaction which followed the era of 
expectancy in the eightiesand gave as a reason 
for it the influence of the Higher Criticism, of 
the Unitarian mission and of other influences 
from America which led professing Christians 
to doubt. Furthermore, it was found that a 
good many persons had come into the church 
who had not been really converted. Hence for 
ten years little apparent gain was made. But 
that period of reaction is now at an end. The 
people of the empire are ready as never before 
to study the gospel. Even Buddhist priests 
recommend its study, and most of the young 
men returning from their studies in Christian 
countries are directing attention to it. What 
is wanted are eight more missionaries, with 
their wives, to prepare for the work which will 
come upon them as soon as they can learn the 
language. They need also, in order to treble 
or quadruple the efficiency of their evangel- 
istic work, about a quarter more money than 
has been granted them hitherto. That is, with 
about $15,000 or perhaps $20,000 added each 
year for ten years to the present allotment, 
they could do the work in Japan which they 
ought to do, a work out of which may come, 
not only the evangelizing of the Japanese, but 


through them of vast regions in Asia which as 
yet have not been reached. 


Another Gift to the East 

Dr. William M. Lawrence, now in his twen- 
ty-fifth year as pastor of the Second Baptist 
Church, Chicago, resigned Nov. 6 to accept a 
call from First Baptist Church, North Orange, 
N.J. Dr. Lawrence has long been one of the 
strongest moral forces inthe city. His church, 
now well down town, has always co-operated 
with First Congregational Church in efforts to 
reach and hold the large population between 
Ashland Boulevard and the river. Drs. Law- 
rence and Goodwin were warm friends and 
wrought together harmoniously for years. In 
spite of the westward movement of the church- 
going population Dr. Lawrence has kept his 
church at the corner of Morgan and Monroe 
Streets full morning and evening and finan- 
cially supported. This is due to his tact, his 
hearty faith in the gospel, his sympathy, 
his fidelity as a pastor and his ability as a 
preacher. One need not wonder that after so 
many years of strenuous service he should 
accept a call to a field in which he may be 
free from some burdens better suited for the 
shoulders of younger men. While wishing 
him as great success in his new field as in 
the one he leaves, Chicagoans must regret 
his departure. 


The Result of the Election 


After years of waiting and with a feeling 
of shame on the part of many people, Illinois 
has at length secured a governor from whose 
administration she hopes great things. Mr. 
Deneen, who was elected Tuesday by an un- 
precedented majority, has proved his ability 
and his fidelity in the office he has held, and if 
equally faithful, as one cannot doubt he will 
be, Illinois will have a governor in whom she 
can take pride. The time of service, four 
years, is sufficiently long to enable an earnest 
man to introduce and execute many needed 
reforms. The Republican majorities in Illi- 
nois are a surprise to every one—in the state, 
over 242,000, in the city of Chicago, hitherto 
counted a Democratic stronghold, 103,000. But 
the Socialist vote was large also and drawn al- 
most entirely from Democratic ranks. Just 
now it looks as if this vote were a menace to 
our institutions, although it may be, what is 
often asserted, simply a sign of dissatisfac- 
tion with management of the Democratic party. 
Republicans also, in the West at any rate, 
ought to give thig movement the serious at- 
tention it deserves. 


Chicago, Nov. 12. FRANKLIN. 


Founder’s Day at Mt. Holyoke 
College 


This is one of the days of the college year 
which is only equalled by the June Commence- 
ment in theinterest which it holds forthe public. 
Wednesday, Nov. 8, called together scholarly 
men and women from various parts of the 
land: one of the noted guests was Mr. Shogo 
Aso, dean of the Japan Woman’s University 
at Tokyo, who is making a visit to the leading 
centers of learning in our country. Colorado 
College, the coming Yale and Harvard of the 
Rocky Mountain region, was represented by its 
president, William F. Slocum, who gave the 
annual address, earnest and inspiring, on the 
work of a college and university. Mt. Hol- 
yoke, he said, is a power in all the world be- 
cause it has sent forth for generations, noble 
women with an ambition to do for the welfare 
of others. 

The corner stone of the new library building 
was laid by Dr. Judson Smith and President 
Woolley. One of the finest college choirs in 
the land, composed of 200 voices, joined in the 
gladness of the hour. 

At the trustees’ meeting President Woolley 
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presented her annual report which surprised 
even the board by the revelation of the infiu- 
ence of its teachers, whose scientific papers 
have received attention not only in our own 
country but in Europe. The catalogue just 
issued reports ninety on the faculty and nearly 
seven hundred students. With the increasing 
demand from students who are clamoring for 
admission there is a great need of a music hall 
and scientific buildings and a larger endow- 
ment to keep members of the faculty who are 
so often called to other important positions. 

8. E. B. 


A New Chicago Manager 


The Pilgrim Press has appointed Mr. W. A. 
Gray as Assistant Business Manager to repre- 
sent the General Business Manager, Mr. J. H. 
Tewksbury, in the conduct of its Chicago 
business. 

Mr. R. N. Hays, who has managed the 
Chicago Book Department for several years 
past, leaves to engage in business for himself. 
Mr. F. E. Atwood, who has been associated 
with him and had charge of the Periodical 
Department, collections, etc., remains and will 








continue to do similar work, Mr. Gray, how- 
ever, assuming full responsibility for all de- 
partments in Chicago. 

Mr. Gray is a Harvard graduate and has 
had ten years’ practical experience in a book- 
store, having been one of the head salesmen 
for the Western Methodist Book Concern pre- 
vious to his entrance at Harvard. He is a 
Chicago man, and his experience, training, 
character and general qualifications justify 
the expectation that he will prove a valuable 
acquisition to the force of workers who have 
already built up the large and prosperous busi- 
ness of our Publishing Society. He enters 
upon his duties at Chicago, Nov. 15. 





From Ohio to Michigan 


Rev. John H. Hull, with the close of his pastorate 
at Marblehead, Nov. 1, terminates twenty-two 
years’ service of Ohio churches. Born at San- 
dusky, upon graduating from Oberlin Seminary in 
1882, as a classmate of President King, he went at 
once to the newly organized church at Ashtabula 
Harbor, which he led successfally through its early 
years of organizing and building. In 1886, on call 
of the Home Missionary Society, he came to Grace 
Church, Cleveland, then in critical condition, where 
he served faithfully ten years. In 1896 he came to 
the Marblehead church, then with a resident mem- 
bership of about thirty, and a property, badly lo- 
cated, of the value of about $500. He leaves the 
church, to which he is bound by a special tie of 
personal sorrow, as the leading religious enterprise 
on the Marblehead Peninsula, with a resident mem- 
bership of about one hundred, in a beautiful, con- 
venient and centrally located plant worth $10,000. 

Mr. Hull’s acceptance of the place of general 
manager of the Congregational Summer Assembly, 
now finding a permanent home at Frankfort, Mich., 
guarantees vigorous practical leadership and suc- 
cess to this enterprise. He joins with this service 
the pastorate of the Frankfort church. J. G. F. 





We Puritans have always grappled with the im- 
possible and in Christ we have won.—Doremus 
Scudder. 
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Second Annual Meeting of the Boston Union Conference 


“* Weare coming to a wholesome denomina- 
tional mood,’’ said Dr. George A. Gordon in 
his wholly extemporaneous, but altogether fit- 
ting words at the second annual meeting of 
the Boston Union Conference, held in the Old 
South Church last week Wednesday. As one 
looked around upon the official representa- 
tives of nearly one hundred churches in the 
metropolitan district convened to mark the 
end of the first year of a new and important 
régime and the beginning of what promises to 
be a still more notable year, he had ground 
for believing that a better denominational 
mood was not only coming, but had actually 
arrived. Simply to see practically all the 
churches in the district in the persons of their 
pastors and leading laymen thus brought to- 
gether, not for abstract discussions or the 
pleasures of the banquet table, but to give 
definite attention to matters of common con- 
cern, was inspiring. When to this was added 
a gladdening record of things done and a more 
hearty appreciation of the advantages of cor- 
porate fellowship than was evident even at the 
enthusiastic beginning in Park Street Church 
@ year ago, the success of what was then an 
experiment seems fairly assured. 


WHAT THE COMMISSIONERS HAVE BEEN 
DOING 


Naturally interest centered more around the 
report of the five commissioners, Messrs. C. H. 
Rutan, W. R. Campbell, F. G. Cook, Seth 
Mendell and A. S. Johnson, to whom had been 
intrusted the difficult and delicate task of 
supervision, initiative, arbitration, suppres- 
sion, encouragement and other functions bear- 
ing upon the health and usefulness of local 
Congregationalism. If any one expected that 
their first annual report would enumerate a 
number of remarkable achievements or sound 
a clarion call for immediate radical changes in 
the distribution of denominational forces or in 
the nature of our work he was disappointed. 
Instead he heard a straightforward, concrete 
recital of along list of services rendered by 
the commission, many of them consequen- 
tial, some of them apparently slight, but all 
revealing the variety and scope of the duties 
properly falling to such a body. Secretary 
Campbell, who reported for the commission, 
said it had to make work for itself at first, but 
latterly the applications for its mediation were 
fully equal to its own voluntary approaches to 
the churches. 

The report alluded among other matters to 
co-operation with sister societies working in 
the metropolitan district, to aid rendered in 
the firmer establishment of Baker Church, 
East Boston, and Courtland Street Church, 
Everett, to the new enterprise at Wellington 
Hill, Mattapan, to helpful counsel proffered 
Hope Church, Cambridge, to instances of 
comity toward other denominations, to can- 
vassing and investigating of fields with regard 
to churches extending thither and to the safe- 
guarding of titles of church property, to sug- 
gestions of economy. It was good to hear also 
that no one of the eighty-four churches con- 
nected with the conference is in the throes of 
strife. 

The report had a forward look also in its 
succinct statement of a number of important 
problems before the denomination which de- 
serve careful thought. Among these are the 
work among foreigners, that at the North End 
with the suggestion that the Seaman’s church 
there might become a cathedral fur Congrega- 
tionalism; the wisdom of emphasizing institu- 
tional features in our church work in general; 
the possibility of a year’s campaign of church 
debt raising; the responsibility of the depend- 
ent churches to seek outside advice before 
they call a minister; the possibility of some 


sort of a coalition between the French-Ameri- 
can College and Andover Seminary. 

There were several spoken and many un- 
spoken commendations of this first report 
of the commissioners who have met on an 
average once a fortnight through the year and 
have given themselves unreservedly to their 
work. Only a hint of the liberality with which 
the different members have contributed not 
only their time and thought, but substantial 
financial and professional aid to further the 
interest of local Congregationalism could be 
given in the report; but the denomination 
ought to be, and is, thoroughly grateful that 
such a judicious and competent body of men 
was intrusted with this first experiment in 
general supervision. They have worked with 
remarkable harmony and they deserved the 
handsome re-election which they at once re- 
ceived, no other alternatives being for the 
moment considered. Hon. S. C. Darling was 
elected moderator for the ensuing year and 
Rev. P. T. Farwell re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Other business included the enlargement of 
the conference to admit certain other churches 
in the metropolitan district not now in the 
three Suffolk Conferences, and the indefinite 
postponement of the question raised by the 
Auburndale church as to the need of some 
specific paragraph in the constitution disclaim- 
ing any authority over the churches. 

The afternoon afforded time for some brief, 
happy speeches from Dr. Gordon and Presi- 
dent Capen in behalf of the Congregational 
Church Union, and Rev. Nehemiah Beynton, 
D. D., of Detroit, who spoke of the trend west- 
ward of many of the best young men and 
women of New England and of the need that 
New England ideals should continue to be 


regnant. 
PROFESSORS WALKER AND NASH 


The evening brought a more popular session, 
as well as a larger and exceedingly gratifying 
assemblage of men and women from the local 
churches. Almost all waited gladly until after 
half past nine and the meeting lost none of the 
momentum of the afternoon. Prof. Williston 
Walker of Yale Divinity School presented a 
thoughtful, well-balanced paper keyed te the 
present idea of proper modification of Congre- 
gational polity. He pointed out the splendid 
service of the fathers and of more recent 
leaders like Drs. Dexter and Quint, in vindi- 
cating the freedom of Congregationalism and 
helping forward its geographical extension. 
But the fact that today we are growing slowly 
as a denomination, holding our own with dif- 


ficulty in cities, hardly maintaining the tradi- 
tional strength of our ministry or the perma- 
nence of our pastorates, calls for adaptation 
suited to modern needs. He showed all fervor 
of his distinguished father, the late Dr. George 
Leon Walker, in declaring that we Congrega- 
tionalists of today were as indisposed to ac- 
cept the claims of episcopacy as ever and no 
more favorable to the Presbyterian form of gov- 
ernment. But he specified four main directions 
in which we ought to plan together for an ad- 
vance: (1) The entrance into the Congrega- 
tional ministry might be made less easy by put- 
ting greater power into the hands of the local 
conferences. (2) Churches inagiven municipal 
district may be brought to act practically as 
one church of Christ. (3) In a state there may 
well be a certain supervision of churches other 
than home missionary churches, by a com- 
mittee of three or even by one man. (4) The 
movement toward greater affiliation of benev- 
olent societies with the churches may well be 
fostered, though in this respect Dr. Walker 
thought great progress had been made in the 
last twenty years. 

The unexpected but welcome presence of 
Prof. C. S. Nash of Pacific Seminary, who has 
been one of the prime movers in measures 
looking for larger co-operation in northern 
California, led naturally toa few remarks from 
him, which proved exactly in line with the dom- 
inant thought of the gathering and revealed 
how nation-wide is the movement for closer 
affiliation. He attributed what had been done 
on the Pacific coast to the initiative taken by 
Boston. He proceeded to point out how the 
domain of a single church is continually con- 
tracting while the field of work with other 
churches is enlarging. No detraction is to be 
made from the definitely spiritual but the 
spirit of God must have the best agencies. In- 
dependence is already guaranteed. The ques- 
tion is now how can we carry our fellowship 
to the farthest point? Over this we should 
brood and pray, 


MR. DAWSON ON PURITANISM FOR TODAY 


A long day’s railway ride from Montreal 
seemed not to have wearied the last speaker, 
Rev. W. J. Dawson, who quickly fell in with 
the mood of the hour. He took, however, a 
large general theme, which he treated in a 
thorough, inspiring way. ‘‘ What notes of the 
old Puritanism need to be reaffirmed today? ” 
he asked, and answered his own question by 
saying that their spiritual conception of the 
universe, the restraint with which they partic- 
ipated in things seen and temporal and their 
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great conception of the va'ue of the souls of 
the people must be brought into our modern 
church life. He sometimes felt that some 
thinkers outside the church are more conscious 
of the spiritual world than some worshipers 
within. The need is today of faithful lives 
unseduced by the love of money and the race 
for wealth. To our moral passion for moral 
ideals we must add the spiritual passion for 
the salvation of men. He deprecated cheap, 
sensational evangelism and would not close 
the door into any healthful province of human 
life. 





Among the Seminaries 


The first month of the seminary year has afforded 
an unusual number of excellent lectures and ad- 
dresses. The public lecture course has included: 
A Recital—Parson Jones, by George W. Cable; A 
Browning Pilgrimage in Italy, Prof. W. L. Phelps; 
The Battle with the Slums, Jacob Riis; The Hu- 
manity of Shakespeare, E. H. Griggs. The names 
of President Hadley, Mr. J. R. Mott, Dr. Rainsford 
and Pres. W. D. Mackenzie of Hartford Seminary 
have appeared on the list of college preachers in 
Battell Chapel. Twe lectures by Prof. Horatio 
Parker on Church Music proved of interest. Pro- 
fessor Parker holds that church music was at its 
height under Palestrina in the sixteenth century, 
with a secondary climax represented by Bach and 
Hindel; that since then it has degenerated, being 
now of a lower order even than modern high-class 
secular music. America’s contribution to church 
music consists of the quartet choir and Moody and 
Sankey hymns. For better music, more money 
should be appropriated. Musical training should 
begin with the young and educate the intellectual 
as well as emotional faculties; the quartet choir 
should be maintained for “ art-music,” but congre- 
gational singing, or “folk-music,” should be en- 
couraged and needs the added leadership of a 
chorus. 

India of Today from the Missionary’s Standpoint 
gives the title of three invaluable lectures by Dr. 
E. 8. Hume, whose competence as an authority is 
well known. The lecture upon The Native Chris- 
tian’s Influence and Opportunities revealed four 
characteristics of Christian communities in India: 
(1) superior position of women; (2) elevation of 
depressed castes; (3) fine industrial development; 
and (4) high moral character. Regarding The 
Problem of Reaching Native Non-Christians, Dr. 
Hume laid down four essentials: they cam best be 
reached by natives; must be reached while young 
and through their needs; workers must co-operate 
with God. Many tributes were paid to the help 
received from European civilians in India. The 
present policy of extreme economy in missionary 
propaganda was greatly deprecated because of its 
“ruinous” effect upon the missionary, the native, 
and the respect of the European community. 

A stirring appeal has been made by Willis R. 
Hotchkiss, recently returned from mission work 
in South Africa. G. H. D. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ Muserse . Pilgrim Hall, Nov a, 
10.30 A. M. seeee, Oe , fe J. Patrick ; subject, A 
Half-Century’s stry. 
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WoMAN’S > moan oo _piasasomp, Exigriee Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 1 

SATURDAY hata BIBLE CLAss, Park ayes 
Church,every Saturday, 2.30 p. mu. Leader, Rev. W. T 
McElv 


STATE MEETINGS 


Georgie Convention, Augusta, Nov. 17-20 
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Marriages 





SMIT’ ACKSON—In Andover, Mass., Nov. 9, 
Bev. William H. ya of Albert G. Smith'of Fitenburg, 
Mass., and Sara K. Jackson of Andover. 


Deaths 


DEWING-In Boston, Nov. 9, Benjamin F. Dewing; 
aged 68 yrs., 9 mos., 16 dys. ‘ 
SMITH— In Brookline, Nov. 2, of heart disease, Thomas 
P. Smith, son of the'late Cyrus and Cecilia &. smith, 
formerly of Readi Maes. He leaves a widow, 
ter of the iste’ fev. Austin Richards, D. a, for- 
y of New Hampshire, a son and a daughter. 
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pre- 


short severe illness. 


was brought for interment by Dr. and Mrs. 
Ff to Lakeview, Mass. She has spent her sum- 
mers of late years in kingston, Mass. 





Accessions to Churches 
Conf. Tot. 


Conf. Tut. 
ILLINOTS 

Chicago, Warren 
Ave. - 9 
Bureau 5 5 
Dwight & il 
Oneida 5 9 

1OWA 
Fontanele — 6 
Hiteman $ 8 
Muscatine, First 7 13 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Attleboro, Second 11 11 
Auburndale 1 6 


Baldwinville, Me- 
morial 4 
New Bedford, North 8 26 
Norwich 6 6 
Springfield, Hope 3 10 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Ledge 
Grand Rapids. Bar- 
ker Memorial 10 18 


a“ 


Conf., 110. 


MINNESOTA 
Princeton 
adena 


OHIO 
Garretsville 


Toledo, May tiow 


3 
3 


6 


Washington Street 16 


VERMONT 
Lyndon 


OTHER STATES 


Clinton, Wis 
( ‘ortland, Neb. 


i Angeles, Cal., 
Muskogee, '. T. 
Park City, Utah 
Four churches with 
less than three 


Tot., 259. 


Total since Jan. 1, Conf.,5,584, Tot., 11,414. 
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Dyspepsia 


Is an indication that the stom- 
ach and other digestive organs 
are weak, tired or debilitated. 
It causes no end of aches and 
pains and is most common where 
people bolt their meals and 
hurry and worry as they do in 
this country. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


cures dyspepsia—it has ‘a 
magic touch” in this disease. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on Dyspepsia, No. 5. 
C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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For Yourself Through 
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company.” 





“TI could live,” said Montaigne, “ by the sole help of healthful 


Perhaps he could, but how about the company? They usually 
appreciate something good to eat and drink. And speaking 
of company, are you going to attempt your Thanks- 
giving Day dinner with that old sideboard when you 
can buy this beautiful board for 


$32 


There never will be a better time to take heart, shake off your 
fears, and buy a new pattern that shall be up-to-date, modern, 
convenient and in the style of today. We have now. 186 models 
on view. These days before Thanksgiving bring us 


the greatest demand of the year in Dining Room 
furniture, and we offer many novelities. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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New York Gains a Specialist 
in Boys 
Congregationalism suffers the loss of one of 
its most prominent and promising young lead- 
ers in the call of Rev. William Byron For- 
bush, Ph. D., of Winthrop Church, Charles- 
town, to the pastorate of the Madison Square 


(Dutch Reformed) Church of New York. He 
goes to be the colleague of Dr. Abbott E. Kit- 





WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, PH. D. 


tredge, formerly pastor of Winthrop Church. 
This new position is an important one, open- 
ing a large field of opportunity for a young 
man. The church is one of the largest in its 
denomination with splendid history, progres- 
sive membership and strategic location. 

Dr. Forbush is admirably fitted for his new 
work, both in personality and training. He 
is a Vermonter, thirty-six years old, educated 
at Dartmouth, Union Seminary and the Uni- 
versity of New York. For seven years he has 
been settled over Winthrop Church, and in a 
difficult and trying situation has done effective 
and successful service. 

He is perhaps most widely known as a 
leader among workers in boys’ and young 
people’s organizations. His book, The Boy 
Problem, has had a deservedly large circula- 
tion and he has been in constant demand as 
a lecturer. He has led the way in applying 
the principles of modern psychology and 
pedagogy in this field of Christian activity. 

He is, however, more than a specialist in 
the study of adolescence. His signal success 
in this field has thrust into the background 
qualities which have won the admiration of 
his friends. There is a captivating breeziness 
about his speaking, a pungency in his wit, 
a delicious flavor in his humor and striking 
originality in his methods. Perhaps his most 
dominant trait is his love of reality. Woe be 
to the sham that challenges his gift of satire. 
Thoroughly sincere and genuine, he wears 
well; hence acquaintance deepens esteem. 

His future parishioners may rest assured 
that coming years will reveal in the new col- 
league of Dr. Kittredge a loyal pastor and 
friend, an ingenius, resourceful leader. His 
severance from our denomination is to be re- 
gretted, but he goes with our earnest God- 


speed. W. H. 8. 


A Double Loss to Providence 
Churches 


The resignation Oct. 30 of two prominent Congre- 
gational pastors in Providence was unusual. Such 
events do not often occur by couples. 

Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, after more than eight 
years with Elmwood Temple, is to become Dec. 1 
field secretary for New England of the National 
Church Federation Society, in connection with the 
secretaryship of the state society, which he has 
held a year. 

His has been Elmwood Temple’s longest pastor- 
ate. He has received 156 members, and $30,292 
have been raised for home expenses and benevo- 
lences. The edifice has been renovated and im- 
provements include a new pipe organ and memorial 
windows. The pastor and his family have been 
strongly rooted in the affections of a loyal people, 


who yield him only at the urgency of the larger 
call. 
The difficulties encountered in these years would 
have disheartened one of average faith and fear- 
lessness. Mr. Root seemed to possess exhaustless 
ability to meet emergencies, while maintaining a 
high grade of pulpit and pastoral work. He has 
also published a volume called The Profit of the 
Many, besides occasional contributions to the higher 
grade magazines. 

His intense interest in social phases of Christian 
life has drawn many kindred minds to hear him. 
His pastor’s classes, his habit of Biblical exposition 
in preaching, with unflagging personal work, have 
been his main reliance for reaching the gratifying 
results in increase. For several years he has been 
statistical secretary of the Congregaticnal Confer- 
ence, trustee and vice-president of the State Tem- 
perance League and an efficient officer in state and 
city Endeavor Unions. His capacity for hard and 
helpful work seems limitless. 

Rev. Wallace Nutting, D. D., on Jan. 1, will have 
completed nearly ten years of intense ministerial 
work with the largest church of our order in the 
state and one of the largest in the nation, its enroll- 











REV. E. TALLMADGE ROOT 


ment before a recent revision reaching over 1,000. 
His strong influence is shown by the people’s readi- 
ness to raise a debt of nearly $20,000 which hung 
over the church property when he became minister. 
He came to Union Church with the record of strong 
pastorates at St. Paul and Seattle. 

In his resignation he spoke with deep feeling of 
the “ideally delightful” relations of his pastorate 
here. Dr. Nutting’s physical vigor is by no means 
broken and his intellectual power is in its prime, 
but he recognizes the pressing need of at least a 





REV. WALLACE NUTTING, D, D. 


year’s respite from the strain of ministerial respon- 
sibility in connection with a large metropolitan 
church. His recent Palestinian trip scareely sup- 
plied the needed relaxation. 

Dr. Nutting has filled many positions of influence 
in Rhode Islaud. He was president of the Congre- 
gational Club two years, first president of the State 
Temperance League and prominent in its organiza- 
tion, president of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion and is trustee of various religious and philan- 
thropic organizations. Among his diversions has 
been the study and practice of artistic photography, 
in which he has achieved deserved distinction. 

F. B. P. 





The full streams feed on fiower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a traveling foot, 
The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower, from flower to fruit. 
—Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
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Nearing the One Thousand 
Mark at Toledo 


SIXTILETH ANNIVERSARY AT FIRST CHURCH 


The “ Old First” of Toledo celebrated this anni- 
versary, Nov. 6, with beautiful and impressive 
services. The large auditorium, handsomely deco- 
rated: with palms, chrysanthemums and autumn 
leaves, was crowded at both the preaching and 
Sunday school services. At the former, called the 
historical service, Rev. Albert Marion Hyde, D. D., 
pastor, made an earnest and eloquent plea for the 
down-town church at the heart of the city’s throb- 
bing life, where commerce, education and _phil- 
anthropy have gathered their forces; where as- 
pirations are highest and temptations fiercest. He 
brought out the strategic position of such a church, 
touching the moral and spiritual life of the city, 
coming in contact with multitudes of young people, 
traveling men and strangers, and gathering its con- 
stituency not only from the city but the surround- 
ing country—cosmopolitan indeed, as churches dif- 
ferently located cannot be. 

The music was appropriate and uplifting and the 
addresses at the reminiscence service on Our Strong 
Men, Noble Women, Devoted Pastors, and The 
Church’s Outlook, were of deep interest. Judge 
George R. Haynes, an attendant for fifty years, 
presided. 

Dr. Hyde came here from Greenville, Mich., 
seven years ago. The church had received care- 
ful cultivation under Dr. W. W. Williams, who 
served forty-four years, beginning in 1853. The 
last few years he had as associate Prof. D. M. 
Fisk, whose ministry was attractive to Toledo 
people. In the sixty years the church has been 
fortunate in its seven pastors, but its laymen have 
been quite as remarkable as its ministers. Its his- 
tory would almost be a history of the city, the re- 
lation of the two having been so close. They have 
grown together. The many noble men and women 
who have been prominent in the one have beer 
honored by the other. The church has been the 
mother of many philanthropic and religious enter- 
prises, while the city is third in size in the state. 

With a Congregational name, it was for forty- 
seven years, from 1845, connected with the Maumee 
Presbytery. In 1892 it withdrew and united with 
the Toledo Conference. The house of worship, 
built after great struggle, was burned in 1861 and 
rebuilt in 1863. This structure soon became inad- 
equate, and in 1876-77 the present spacious stone 
building was erected and dedicated. 

Its first and second offshoots v ere the First Pres” 
byterian Church and later Westminster; the latter 
became in turn the mother of Central Church, Dr. 
F. D. Kelsey, pastor, grandchild of the “ Old First.” 
Then followed Washington Street, Rev. E. B.-Allen, 
pastor, and famous for its Sunday school, Marion 
Lawrance, superint: ndent ; then La Grange Street 
(now Plymouth), where Rev. George W. Belsey 
served long and well, the present pastor being Rev. 
T. M. Higginbetham; and last and youngest, Bir- 
mingham, Rev. W. A. Leary, ps-tor—all flourishing 
churches. Second Church, prospering under the 





REV. A. M. HYDE, D. D. 


ministry of Rev. C. M. Burkholder, has also received 
help. . 

Dr. Hyde has demonstrated his ability and that 
of his people in maintaining, under difficulties, a 
flourishing down-town church. Removed from the 
growing residence sections of the city, shut in by 
the great wholesale stores, five or six blocks from 
homes, the church has prospered abundantly. In 
these years he has received 605 members and the 
church now enrolls nearly 1,000. It has been thor- 
oroughly organized, men in particular having been 


Continued on page 746 
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The Lady froni Pennsylvania, 


with an enthusiasm which shows no trace of sleepiness, 
writes: “‘I have been stuffing turkeys for fifty years on 
ordinary and gala occasions, and have never yet in all 
my experience found anything equal to 


Bell’s Spiced Seasoning.” 


This is the verdict throughout the land. The ladies 
may be beginners in culinary science, or of long expe- 
rience therein, but they all unite in praising Bell’s. It 
gives that snappy, appetizing, rich yet delicate flavor 
which makes the meat or poultry dressiog taste ‘‘ more- 
ish.’’ The experienced will use it in the dressing of the 
Thanksgiving turkey. The inexperienced ought to do 
so. It will save trouble and annoyance, and the results 
will be delicious. 


Buy a 10c. can of your grocer. Ask for BELL’S. 


There are imitations, but only one original. 


THE WM. G. BELL CO., Sole Proprietors, 
50-54 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 














| JohnMackintosh' 
the Toffee King’ 
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Copyright, 1904 Joba Mackintosh, New York. 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 


the Pure and Delicious 


,OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


The enormous sales of my Toffee in this country and in England (the 
home of Mackintosh’s Toffee) have made it the greati nternational 
bsolutely pure and whol and the best candy ever 








‘ou get the original *Mackintosh’s 

."" Ask your dealer, and ifhe cannot supply you send me Ten 

Cents in stamps for a sample package; 0 §1.60 for a ¢-lb. Family 
Tin. Try your dealer first. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 102 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 

















BAY STATE RANGES 











For more than sixty years have been noted for 
excellence in design, superior finish and dura- 
bility. The name ‘“ Bay State’’ is a sufficient 
guarantee of quality. 

If the Bay State is not sold in your town, 
please write us before buying. Our booklet will 
interest you. 





BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 


55 Portland Street 
Providence, R. I. BOSTON 
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Both Sides the 


The Hillis-Dawson Meetings 


The campaign at Plymouth Church is in full 
swing and has aroused great interest. The 
full list of sermon subjects and discussions 
to be carried on in the Brooklyn Eagle has 
already been published. Other leading think- 
ers haye been invited to contribute to the 
newspaper discussions which Dr. Hillis will 
conduct daily, a page being under his editor- 
ship. Two thousand posters will advertise the 
campaign in every car of the B. R. T. line. 
Twenty-five thousand cards of invitation, con- 
taining the topics, will be carefully distributed, 
and with them will be sent out a strong letter. 
The district has just been canvassed under 
the auspices of the churches and the Y. M. 
C. A., the work filling two weeks. One re- 
sult is the discovery that 4,000 young men live 
in boarding houses around Plymouth’s section. 
Their names and addresses have been handed 
to the ministers for personal visits, and spe- 
cial efforts are being made to reach them. 
There is to be nothing sensational or unnatu- 
ral in the mission. It will be a ‘“‘safe and 
sane’’ appeal to the community for a higher 
type of life, resulting from fresh spiritual 
ideals. While the audiences will probably 
be made up largely of church-going people, as 
is usual, it is precisely these whom the preach- 
ers desire to stir up to the duties they have 
ignored, or lazily fulfilled as professing Chris- 
tians. No inquiry meetings have been an- 
nounced, but they will be immediately insti- 
tuted if there is need. Groups of common 
sense workers are being prepared for this 
possible phase. Reality and adaptability are 
to be the keynotes. On Saturday afternoon, 
Nov. 19, Dr. Dawson is to address all the 
ministers of the greater city who can “come, 
and discuss with them the new evangelism, 
or as he puts it, the evangelization of men with 
new emphases, and from new viewpoints. 


Manhattan-Brooklyn Conference 

Congregationalists traveled from one to forty 
miles to attend this semiannual meeting, 
bringing delegates from Briarcliff Manor and 
White Plains in Westchester County and Bay- 
shore out on Lofg Island. There are now 
fifty-four churches in the conference, with 
three or four more in process of formation. 
Twenty-nine of the fifty-four have been organ- 
ized in the last twenty years and nineteen in 
the last ten years, so that by the co-operation 
of the Church Building and the Metropolitan 
Extension Societies we are increasing at the 
rate of two per year. Five of the fifty-four are 
Swedish, and there is one Finnish and one 
Spanish. Six of these foreign-speaking bodies 
have organized since 1897. 








HAD TO HIDE IT 


A mother wrote us recently 
that she had to keep Scott’s 
Emulsion under lock and key 
—her children used to drink 
it whenever her back was 
turned. Strange that children 
should like something that is 
so good for them. 
ally the other way. Scott’s 
Emulsion makes children 
comfortable, inakes them fat 
and rosy-cheeked. Perhaps 
that’s why they like it so 
much—they know it makes 
them feel good. 


We'll send you a sample, free 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pear! Street. New York. 


It’s usu- 
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Brooklyn Bridge 


Claremont Park Church of the Bronx and 
Manhattan Terrace of Brooklyn, an offspring 
of the Flatbush Church, were admitted to 
membership. Astonishment was expressed 
by the delegates at the great area and rapid 
growth of Brooklyn, and the no less wonderful 
development of Dr. Liggett’s church. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Cox the conference voted to 
arrange with all churches desiring it a visit 
of some delegate to the National Council, to 
give vividness to reports and discussions of its 
work. Every delegate elected in the confer- 
ence went to Des Moines. Mr. Kephart re- 
ported, representing them. 

The main feature of the meeting was a dis- 
cussion of the Sunday question. Benjamin F. 
Blair of Plymouth and Robert D. Benedict of 
Central represented the laymen with two able 
papers. The new pastor at Flushing, Rev. 
Albert Parker Fitch, read a finely-phrased 
paper asserting the spiritual uses of Sunday 
and laying bare false excuses for non-observ- 
ance. Dr. Abbott re-emphasized his familiar 
positions and summed up the Fourth Command- 
ment in a single injunction, ‘Quit work, 
Rest.”” He declared it to be “*‘ not a command- 
ment compelling religious observance,” but 
rather, in New Testament interpretation, “‘ the 
provision of a great opportunity and privilege 
of the church, to say to those quitting their 
work, ‘ Come, let us show you a higher life, 
let us tell you a Divine story, the life of Jesus 
Christ.’ ”’ 

Dr. McLeod’s speech was the battle cry of 
a warrior in his prime, in spite of his an- 
nouncement that it was to be his last address 
to that body. He surprised men who have 
long known him by his impassioned oratory 
and was greeted at the close by prolonged 
applause. Said he: ‘* My faith is invincible. 
I believe in Eden, and in my first parents— 
and they were pretty good people, too. I 


won’t believe that they sucked the teats of 


an ape, or that my Master was the final 
product of some bathybius. Let the believers 
in a ‘liberal Sabbath’ show us when and 
where the Fourth Commandment was erased, 
or by whose authority it has been modified. 
The two institutions of Eden were the family 
and the Sabbath.” Two hundred delegates 
sat down to supper. 


Sunday School Developments 


In connection with the First Annual Ex- 
hibit of Religious Education held during the 
last two weeks at Teachers’ College, a striking 
novelty was the dramatization of the Story of 
Joseph. The chapel was crowded by teach- 
ers of all denominations, many of them 
anxious as to the new departure. A group of 
children from the Speyer School, with com- 
paratively little rehearsal, presented in four 
or five scenes the main facts of Joseph’s life. 
The setting of the scenes was very simple, 
and could not come under the name of stage 
scenery. There was no curtain, and the per- 
formance was not really theatrical. Different 
children took the same characters in different 
scenes, and the presentation was realistic and 
reverential. The drama was an educational 
success, partly because the story is one of the 
most dramatic in the Bible. It was given in 
Bible language with suitable interpolations to 
connect the scenes. The idea could be suc- 
cessfully utilized in whole or in part at the 
close of any Bible school session. 

At the close of the drama an inspiring con- 
ference was conducted by Dr. Hodge, when 
numerous questions regarding the spiritual 
value of map-making; the necessary training 
for manual work, etc., were clearly answered. 
Visitors came long distances to this remark- 
able exhibition. H. 








| Tomorrow you have no business with. You 
steal if you touch tomorrow. It is God’s. 
| Every day has in it enough to keep every man 
| occupied without concerning himself with the 
| things which lie beyond.— Thomas K. Beecher. 
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Table China and Glass 


Adapted to Thanksgiving 


Intending buyers will find an exten- 
sive stock to choose from in 


Dinner Sets Salad Sets 
($8 up to $800) ($5 up to $100) 
Pudding Sets Ice Cream Sets 
($2 up to $20) ($3 up to $75) 
Fish Sets Oyster Plates 
($5 up to $150) ($3 up to $90 doz.) 


Also single dozens of high-class China Plates 
for course dinners; also 


Bouillon Cups and Saucers. 
Ramikins, all values. 
Minton Grape Fruit Plates. 
Cups for Turkish Coffee. 
French Porcelain Soufiie Dishes. 


Turkey Platters and Plates. 
Paris Café Entrée Dishes. 
Covered Cheese Dishes. 
Fireproof Welsh Rarebit Dishes. 


Umbrella and Cane Holders, Toilet Sets, 
Ferneries for Table Decorations, Plant Pots 
and Pedestals, Guest Room Water Sets, ete. 


In the Dinner Set Department will be seen 
many attractive Stock Patterns always read- 
ily matched, also other designs not to be 
duplicated. In Sets or parts of Sets, also 
matchings to old Sets. 


In the enlarged Glass Department (2d floor) 
an Extensive Exhibit of 
Finger Bowls, Vases, Roemers, Sorbets, 
Apollinaris Pitchers, Nut Bowls, Fruit 
Dishes, Lemonades, Carafes, etc. 


In the GLASS DEPARTMENT will be 
found all grades from the low cest pressed 
ware to the etched and costly rich cut speci- 
mens adapted to Wedding Gifts. 


Rare and odd China Pitchers from the or- 
dinary up to the costly. Over 600 kinds to 
choose from, also new subjects of our series 
of Historical Plates. 


In brief, everything pertaining to crock- 
ery, porcelain and glassware connected with 
home, hotel and club, in sets or parts of sets 
up to the costly table services. One price 
marked in plain figures and we are not un- 
dersold on equal ware if we know it. In- 
spection invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 
CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 


120 Franklin St., Cor. Federal, Boston 


Street cars marked Federal Street, may be taken from 
either railway station to the door. 


YOUNG MEN and BOYS 


WANTED 
Positions Supplied in Business Heuses 
BRECK’S BUREAU 
51 No. Market Street, Boston 
See Mr. McGERIGLE. 























Ricrmttie sain ! 
eumatic n 
Instantly Relieved by 


Painkiller (Peng 


R all kinds of Charch and Sunday School 

Records and Kequisites, 10 matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Hovkstores at 
Bosten or Chicago. 
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In and Around Boston 


A Movement for Warning and Admonition 


The American Bible League is to hold a 
convention in Park Street Church, beginning 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 6, and extending 
through Thursday. Its main topie is Miscon- 
ducted Criticism and what it Involves. Its 
purpose as indicated by its program seems to 
be criticism of Biblical criticism. For the 
opening session the subject announced is Prin- 
ciples of Scientific Method Violated, under 
which Dr. D. B. Hahn is to speak on The Israel 
of the Schools, Dr. L. T. Townsend on The 
Collapse of Evolution and Prof. G. F. Wright 
on Scientific Criticism Falsely So Called. At 
other sessions The Foundations of Knowledge 
Renroved, Sanity in Historical and Archo- 
logical Investigation Threatened, Critical He- 
brew Scholarship Set at Naught, The Author- 
ity of the Sacred Scriptures Discredited, The 
Foundations of the Christian Faith Under- 
mined and A Death Blow Struck at the Hopes 
of the World will be discussed by the secretary 
of the league, Dr. D. S. Gregory, Profs. J. B. 
Thomas of Newton and R. D. Wilson of Prince- 
ton, Dr. D. J. Burrell and others. Mr. W. H. 
Hall, president of the league, is to make the 
closing address on The World’s Immediate 
Evangelization Stayed. These topics we find 
announced in the program published in the 
Bible Student and Teacher for November, the 
league’s organ. The program is immediately 
followed by An Appeal for the “ Sinews of 
War.” We have since received a leaflet pro- 
gram in which the last word is left off from 
nearly every one of the topics above named, 
making the proposed convention seem less bel- 
ligerent in tone, but we suppose the addresses 
themselves will not be modified. It is an- 
nounced that the corivention is to be held 
“with the purpose of giving the Christian 
people of Boston some conception of the pres- 
ent situation and what is involved in it.” 


Pair for Blind Women 


For two days last week a fair was held at 
the Perkins Institute for the blind in South 
Boston, as announced in these columns a 
few weeks ago. About $1,000 was realized. 
Among the articles sold was a bamboo silver 
mounted cane sent by Mrs. Roosevelt. The 
results of the sale were very satisfactory. 


A South End Layman Gone 


The sudden death by pneumonia, last week, 
of Benjamin F. Dewing removes a substan- 
tial, though quiet, influence in local Con- 
gregationalism. As deacon, from January, 
1878 until 1897, of Berkeley Street Church, 
with which he united in 1866 when Dr. Dexter 
was pastor, and as deacon subsequently at 
Shawmut, he has fulfilled the duties of that 
office conscientiously and faithfully. A sub- 
stantial contributor to all regular benevo- 
lences, he was equally ready to respond to 
special calls. He was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Boston Congregational Club, and 
had been treasurer of the Suffolk West Con- 
ference. For the last half-dozen years he 
devoted much of his time to preparing a gen- 


_ ealogical work entitled, Descendants of An- 


drew Dewing. He was a member of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Society. 
A stanch, high-minded man, he will be 
missed from our fellowship. 





The Scottish Free Church judgment, with 
its emphasis on the power of the *‘ dead hand,” 
has stirred English Congregationalists to con- 
sider how many of their chapels stand hostile 
to development of thought under their trust 
deeds. A special committee of the Congrega- 
tional Union ‘probably will investigate the 
matter ad interim. 
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; “TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY SHE SHOULD GO” 





THE SIMPLICITY OF 
Pearline 

way of washing has-brought 
MILLIONS OF WOMEN 
to use it and be grate- 
ful for its help—Besides, 
PEARLINE washes with- 


out injury to COLOR, 
FABRIC OR HANDS. 








Rarline saves at every point 








Shepard Norwell. @o 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


t . —_ —_ 


inch Department 


Superior quality standard made reliable Linens at 


very reasonable prices 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THANKSGIVING 


DOUBLE SATIN DAMASK PATTERN 
CLOTHS, border all round. All new desir- 
able patterns. 


Seo WS eS ec eae 
SEDEVOTAS oe tw ek ee, 
(i S| en ee 
20-inch napkinstomatch. ... . 2.75 
24-inch napkinstomatch. ... . 3.75 
Finer quality. 
S09 WO es 6 we ee ae 
SEO I i EE i Ce 
SHS WE Sie is. wee eae 
22-inch napkins tomatch. ... . 5.00 
25-inch napkins tomatch. ... . 6.00 





SATIN DAMASK, full 72 inches wide; an | 
odd lot, 17 pieces in all. Worth 1.50. Special | 
price for Thanksgiving 98e. 


| 
| 
24-inch napkins to match 3.00 | 


HEMSTITCHED DAMASK SETS, full | 
bleached, three patterns to select from. } 


2x2 yards . 5.50 | 
2x 24 yards . 6.50 | 
2x3 yards . 7.50 


PLAIN AND TIED FRINGE SATIN DAM- 
ASK DOILIES, 16 and 18 iach, 75c to 3.50 | 
doz. 


SATIN DAMASK TRAY CLOTHS, or can 
be used for carving cloths, all hemmed, beau- 
tiful designs, size 20x 30. Well worth 33c. 
Special price for Thanksgiving, 25e. 
HEMSTITCHED DAMASK TRAY 
CLOTHS, fine quality, beautiful designs, at 
25sec, 20e, 37ic, 50ce, 75c, 87\e and 1.00. 
SATIN DAMASK NAPKINS, 22 inches 
square; an odd lot of 83 dozen. Worth 2.00, 
for 1.50. 

SATIN DAMASK NAPKINS, superior qual- 
ity, 20 inches square, 117 dozen in all. Would 
be good value at 2.50. Having sold out the 
damask to match, will offer the napkins while 
they last at 2.00. 


Table Padding 


For Thanksgiving 
(Three flights np) 
Table Pads all hemmed and ready for use. 





Size 4x72, price. . ....-.. 1.00 
Size 54x 81,price. ....... UO 
Size 54x90, price. ...... . 12S 


Also by the yard in 54, 63 and 72 inches wide. 













Adults’ asc. Youths’ asc. Children’s asc. By mail or at dealers’. 


Teach your children to use me—youth’s and child’s size. 
Bold im a Yellow Boz—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth, Bristies in irregular tufts—eleans between hook 
to hold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the uniy ones who like our brush, 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


the teeth. Hole in handle and 





FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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HURCH 
ARPETS. pricts. 658 saruifcien, tt 





AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 





BOSTON. 












Toledo 
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interested. Some years as many as 200 men have 
been at work on various committees. The latest 
phase of this work is the Men’s Conference, com- 
posed of business and professional men of the 
chureh. It is connected with the Sunday school, 
meets at the close of the morning service, with an 
attendance averaging about 100. 

The Sunday school is, vigorous and the morning 
preaching service is largely attended. A leading 
feature of this pastorate has been the successful 
evening services, which often test the capacity of 
the house, one of the largest in the state. It is in- 
spiring to see the large number of young men and 
women at these services. Several large bulletin 
boards in different sections of the down-town dis- 
tret have been a successful feature. The pastor 
has been in demand on many occasions for the 
civic, philanthropic and social affairs of the city. 

The finances have kept up well, the church hav- 
ing raised over $100,000 in the last eight years. 
Almost one-third of this sum was given for mis- 
sions. Besides giving to the churches it has started, 
two missionaries have been supported, Mrs. Web- 
ster in Bailunda, South Africa, and Miss Mills in 
Smyrna, Turkey. . a A 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BARKER, THOs., Washburn, Wis., to Ladysmith. 
Accepts. 

BoDWELL, CHAS. S., Machiasport, Me., to Monson. 
Accepts. 

BURTON, MARION L. R., Yale Sem, to. Brookfield, 
Ct., for one year. Accepts. 

CARLSON, AUGUST T., Swedish Ch., Middletown, 
Ct., to E. Grange, N.J. Accepts. 

DAvigs, THOS. D., Newfane, Vt., declines call to 
Westford. 

DAVIES, THOS. M., Cornish, Me., aceepts call to 
Manomet Ch., Plymouth, Mass. 

ERSKINRE, JOHN W., Linden, Tyrone and Deerfield, 
Mich., to Standish. Accepts. 

FARREN, MERRITT A., Providence, R. I., to Edge- 
wood, also to E. Taunton, Mass. Accepts the 
former, 

FISHER, EDWARD C., Guilford, Vt., to W. West- 
minster. Accepts, andis at work. 

GOODWIN, GEO. K., Standish and Sebago Lake 
Me., to Franconia, N. H. Accepts. 

HARDY, OWEN E., W. Peabody, Mass., to E. 
Burke, Vt. Accepts. 

HASLITT, R. T., to Essexville, Mich. Accepts. 

HEROLD, Jos. G. W., Grassy Hill Ch., Lyme, Ct., to 
Harwinton. 

HOFSTEAD, H. O., N. Anson, Me., to Presque Isle. 
Declines. 

HOLLISTER, FRED’K M., Cadillac, Mich., to Second 
Ch., Cromwell, Ct. Accepts. 

LOUFBORROW, LEON L., Boston University Theo- 
logical School, aecepts call to Winthrop Ch., 
Charlestown, Mass., for one year. 

MOORE, WM., Clinton, Wis., to Wyoming, Il]. Ac- 
cepts. 

MUDIE, HOWARD, Springfield, Mass., accepts call 
to Second Parish Ch., Portland, Me. 

NoYEs, HENRY H., New Gloucester, Me., not 
Mass., accepts call to Island Falls, Me. 

OWEN, RICHARD, Spring Valley, N. Y., to W. 
Townshend, Vt, Declines. 

PERKINS, HENRY M., Melrose, Mass., to Wolcott, 
Vt., for six months. Accepts. 

Scott, EDWARD E., Shelby, Ala., to Montgomery. 

SMITH, RICHARD, Dongola, Ill, to Pecatonica. 
Accepts. 

STAFF, FRED, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., to Grand Rapids. 
Accepts. 

THORPE, WALTER, Elizabeth, N. J., to Norwich, 
Vt. Declines. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Cross, JUDSON L., o. p. Trumbull, Ct., Nov. 2. 
Sermon, Prof. F. K. Sanders; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. R. E. Brown, O. W. Barker, John De Peu, 
Dr. F. S. Child and Prof. Williston Walker. 

FISHER, EDWARD C., o. and i. W. Westminster, 
Vt., Oct. 6. Sermon, Rev. L. M. Keneston; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. G. H. De Bevoise, E. W. Stur- 
tevant, H. R. Miles, H. A. Goodhue, C. E. Hay- 
ward, G. F. Chapin, J. T. Stocking and W. P. 
Jackson. ; 

GREENE, WINTHROP B., i. Olivet Ch., Bridgeport, 
Ct., Nov. 10. Sermon, Dr. A. J. Lyman; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. H.C. Woodruff, H. H. Tweedy, 
John De Peu and Dr. F. 8. Child. 


Continued on page 747. 
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6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $1.50 


" One of the most pleasing souven'rs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 
Oneida Community. Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 


h Al A 





are h ly engraved. They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 
desired, and will last for years. Do not fail to order a set. The spoons will please you. 


For Christmas A set of these spoons makes an appropriate and a very 


pleasing Christmas gift, either for children or grown folks. 
HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 
(to Canadian points $1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money o:der direct to 
Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East.and St, Louis use the Lake 
Shore. It affords the most complete service of any line. Send two-cent stamp for World's 
Fair folder and boarding house list to A.J SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE A 


Grand Winter Cruise 
to the West Indies 


Leaving Boston January 19th, 1905, 


AND VISITING 


Bermuda, Porto Rico, Jamaica, 
Cuba and Nassau 


This cruise, extending thirty-one days and giving an entire change of scene 
and climate from our cold and dreary winter’s snow, slush and chills to a delightful, 
balmy and glorious summer atmosphere, will be made on the magnificent and 
favorite steamship Halifax of the well-known Plant Line, and the traveler is assured 
of one continuous round of rest, recreation, education and pleasure. 

No better time in the year to visit the golden Caribbean, with its sapphire seas 
and tropical islands, could be selected than this, and the 


Steamship “HALIFAX” 


is most adequately adapted for this occasion. Licensed to carry five hundred 
passengers, the number on this trip will be limited to one hundred and. thirty, 
to insure a maximum of comfort with the very best of accommodations for all. 
The staterooms are light; airy and commodious, and provided with electric light. 
Prices for entire round-trip cruise, including every necessary expense 


$115, $130 and $160, 


according to location and size of stateroom. Full particulars and illustrated itinerary 
of all the attractive features of this proposed grand tour can be procured by addressing 


RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB COMPANY 


BOSTON 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburg Chicago Worcester Springfield 























CALI FO ~N THE WONDERLAND OF THE WEST * = 
est Reached via Lines of the - ashin : 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC soston, mass. 
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‘Church and Ministerial Record 
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PENWARBEN, B. H., o. Post Mills, Thetford, Vt., 
Nov. 9. Sermon, Dr. C. H. Merrill; other parts 
Rev. Messrs. G. L. Mason, E. C. Torrey, A. L. 
Loder, W. C. Prentiss, H. cf Kilbourn and J. A. 
Belanger. 

THRALL, J. BRAINERD, i. Leicester, Mass., Nov. 
10. Sermon, Prof. E. C. Moore; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. J. Hawkins, A. W. Hitchcock, W. J. 
Batt, G. H. Pratt, A. V. House, D.C. Reid, C. M. 
Carpenter. and Drs. Eldridge Mix and Willard 


Scott. 
Resignations 


CARLSON, AUGUST T., Swedish Ch., Middletown, 
Ct., after four years’ service. 

FIskK, Puiny H., Clay, lo., to take effect Jan. 1. 

FULLER, MonTIE J. B., Clarendon, Vt., to take ef- 
fect Jan. 1, 1905. 

MACGREGOR, ARCHIBALD F., Newport, Vt., to 
take effect Jan. 1, 19056, after four years’ service. 

MOORE, WM., Clinton, Wis., to take effect Dec. 31, 
after more than eight years’ service. 

SANDERS, C. H., Chilton, Wis. 

SMITH, RICHARD, Dongola, III. 


Dismissions 


PATTON, CORNELIUS H., First Ch., St. Louis, Mo., 


Nov. 10. 
Licensed to Preach 


DODGE, ROWLAND B., Hartford Sem., by Worces- 
ter Central Assn., Nov. 8. 


Personals 


FORBUSH, WM. B., who leaves Winthrop Ch., 
Charlestown, Mass., for the assistant pastorate 
of Madison Ave. Dutch Ref. Ch., New York, was 
given a farewell reception by his parishioners 
and visiting ministers from Boston and vicinity. 
Rev. L. L. Loufborrow, who is to succeed Mr. 
Forbush, was welcomed by the same gathering. 

HERRING, HUBERT C., pastor First Ch., Omaha. 
Neb., has written two fine hymns, Our Debt to 
the Past, set to the tune Aurelia, and Our Obliga- 
tion to the Future, set to Benediction. Both 
were reprinted from the church calendar, in a 
recent number of Nebraska News. 


Spiritual Activity 


SEDALIA, Mo., Second, Rev. J. L. Ellis, is enjoying 
@ revival led by Rev. C T. Wheeler of Kansas 
City. Forty-one confessed their faith Nov. 6. 


Gifts 
LisBon, N. H., Rev. J. B. Sargent. From a mem- 
ber, endowment of $1,000, income to be used 


for incidental expenses; from a friend, cushions 
valued at $200. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


DENVER, COL., Third, Rey. W. H. Hopkins. Moody 
Bible class, in charge of pastor, held Friday even- 
ings at Denver and Rio Grande R. R. Department 
of the Y. M. C. A. 

EDGARTOWN, MaAss., Rev. F. M. Morse, issues a 
folder giving Dates Ahead for Congregationalism 
from Rally Day to Children’s Sunday, and cover- 
ing local, state and national] gatherings. A page 
is devoted to The Ancient Faith in Twentieth 
Century Form—a plain, practical statement of 
belief. 

HARTFORD, Cr., Fourth, Rev. H. H. Kelsey, re- 
cently gave John E. West’s cantata, Seed Time 
and Harvest, under the direction of its organist, 
Ralph Lyman Baldwin. 

TOLEDO, O., Washington St., Rev. E. B. Allen. 
Employment Bureau, in charge of a committee of 
five and an advisory board of ten. Carnation 
adopted as church flower. 


Material Gain 


CANANDAIGUA, N, Y., Rev. L. T. Reed. Steam- 
heating plant installed; chapel. and basement re- 
modeled, giving more room; new roof on church; 
total cost, $6.000. Pastor’s salary increased $200. 

FAIRPORT, N. Y., Rev.C. E Reeves. Edifice lighted 
with electricity by the gift of a generous member. 

HUNTINGTON, MAss., First (Norwich), Rev. W. L. 
Hendrick. Parsonage enlarged and made more 
convenient; furnace installed; barn enlarged. 
Cost $250 

NANTUCKET, MAss., Rev. F. W. Manning. Last 
bills paid on new Steere organ, through co-opera- 
tion of organ committee, Endeavor Society, La- 
dies’ Circle and summer visitors. 

NORTHBRIDGE, MAss., Rockdale, Rev. F. T. 
Knight. New bell recently placed in tower. 

TOLEDO, 0., Washington St., Rev. E. B. Allen, has 
instructed its trustees to secure site for group of 
new church buildings. 


Casualties 


So. ROYALSTON, MAss., Rev. W. P. Clancy, new 
pastor. This home missionary church has been 
burned out of house and home, losing bell, Sun- 
day school library and most of the furniture. In- 
surance only $2,000. It hopes to secure, for 
temporary use, an old Methodist building and to 
rebuild at once. 








Many Foods 
offered for new-born infants do not and cannot 
contain the valuable elements of milk required for 
the proper nourishment of the child. Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is superior to other 
artificial foods and its use prevents sickly, weak 
and rickety cbildren. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


The First Party of the Season for 


MEXICO ano 
CALIFORNIA 


will leave Boston Jan. 10, 1905. in a special Pullman 
Vestibuled — of tacenenn Dining and Composite 
Observation Car 

Ample time will be pvse to all the leading cities and 

laces of historic and picturesque interest in Mexico, 

ncluding the Wonderful Tampice Divisior of the 

Mexican Central Railway, 4 Week k in the City 
of Mexico a A a io ays’ Trip over the 
Mexican Kail 

California Toure Jan. 19, Feb. 9, and March 2 
(Mardi Gras) via New Orleans, Nov. 15 and Dec. 13, 

1904. and Jan. pa and 31. Feb. 1 and 28, and May 2, 1905, 
via Chieage and Kansas City 

The return tickets may be used from California on 
Any Begular Train until August or with any one of 
Twelve Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Four Different Koutes. 

‘Tours to Mexico, omitting California, Florida, 
Nassau, Hawaiian Islands, and Europe, and a 
Tour Through Oriental Lands. 


Cruise to the West Indies Jan. 19. 
Fortnightly Cruises to Porte Rico. 
ailway and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


(GF Send for circular, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington St., next to the 01d South, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 

1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








CLYDE LINE 


To FLORIDA 





ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





St. Johns a Service Between 
Jacksonvil d Sanford, Fla., 
and nae Landings 
The “Clyde Line”’ is the favorite route 
between New comm, Boston, PaiLapEL- 
PHts, and EASTERN PoInTs, and CHARLES- 

TON, 8. C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making 

direct connection for all Points South pe | 

Sonthwest . 

Fastest Modern Steamships 
and Finest Service 

Tuo, G. Eozr,G.M. Wa. P.Ciypg& Co., 

General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 








THE TOURIST’S HELPER 


For Southern California. 
-s WwW. W. DUMM, Manager. 


© places 0! 
Ine those commen for a before reco: any 
of the health resorts or sections diff: oo widle tk 
conditions. Ho kers — * 


by wise and trustworthy hel to buy intelligently in 
rs 
section in Southern Calffornia Write aA, at Room 





When in need of a change, why go South or West at great expense? 


Why not go to Clifton Springs, New York, which enjoys a world-wide reputation on 
account of the curative properties of its mineral waters? The Clifton Springs Sanitarium is 
one of the most perfectly appointed institutions of its kind in America. There is a large staff 
of physicians, a corps of trained nurses and attendants skilled in all methods of Medical, 
Surgical, Electrical and Hydrotherapeutic treatments and the bath and treatment rooms are 
supplied with all the modern appliances. 

The building is thoroughly fireproof, has two fine elevators, is.heated by steam and| -— 
open grates, lighted with electricity and gas, and is as comfortable in winter as in summer. 
The great veranda is inclosed with glass and provides a delightful promenade, while the 
immense sun parlor or solarium on the roof supplies a more quiet resort where many find 


great pleasure resting in the sunshine. 
The cuisine is excellent and the rates, which include medical attention and treatments, 





Ask 






Tryde-Mark. 






(baths, massage, electricity, etc.) are conceded to be as low as those charged by any good hotel dealer _ la Guaranteed to go trices ete fa ie 
for room and a only. Polish. It p Lab Ad. yg te hag sare. and Sees 
Send for Illustrated booklet ‘‘ A” Not Burn Off. Sample sent if you address Dept. X. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & 00., Agi it Hudson St., New York, 











The SANITARIUM, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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RATIONAL TREATMENT 


Stonisith Masmiaes 


Means : 
Discard Injurious Drugs, 


Glycozone 


A Harmless, Powerful 
Germicide. 
Send twenty-five cents to pay 
postage on Free Trial Bottle. 
Sold by leading druggists. Not 
genuine without my signature: 


Ot. Checttactan 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., N. Y. 
Write for free booklet on Rational 
Treatment of Disen-e. 


“8 0°35/ WINTER 


xbrcton | SUITS 
Why Not 

Try a 
Made-to- 
Order Suit? 


Costs less than 
ready-made, fits a 
great deal better, 
and looks much 
smarter. 


We Send Free * 


to any part of the § 
United states our 























Fashion Book, 
showing the latest 
New York Styles, a 
large assortment of 
samples of the new- 
est materials, and 
complete directions 
for taking your | 
measurements cor- | 
rectly. You make |; 
your selections from 
our Catalogue and | 
samples and we 
make yourgarments 
as ordered. We 
ppacenses to fit you. 
f we fail to please 
you we refund your 
money as promptly 
as you return the 
garment. 


Everything Made to Order—Nothing Ready-Made 


Tailor-Made Suits $8 to $35 


New ‘‘Lohengrin’’ Suits $13 to $35 
Skirts of Exclusive Design . . $ 4 to $15 
Winter Jackets is .« eae oe 
Long Coats, ‘‘ Tourist Models’’ . $10 to $25 
Rain Coats . $12 to $20 


We prepay Express Charges to any part of United States. 





Our New Winter Catalogue, illustrating 
120 styles and samples from our stock of over 
400 gearenteus materials, sent free to any 
~y of the U.S. Say whether you wish samples 

or @ suit, skirt or cloak, and colors preferred. 
Ask for Catalogue Ne. 52. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 


























119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Sanatorium 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 1888. 

OP IU Kablis Cured, 
Established 1875. Thousands 
having failed elsewhere 


have beencured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio 





“GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usthe Great English Remedy 


PILLS} 


BLAIR’S 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 
DRUGGIS 224 
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Atlanta’s Great Revival 


Atlanta has been having what some con- 
sider its greatest revival. The work has been 
under the leadership of Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man for five weeks, the first two through his 
representative, Rev. Arthur J. Smith, D.D., 
and the last three by his personal supervision. 
Four other evangelists and five singers from 
the North, one Southern evangelist and two 
Alabama pastors aided. The city was dis- 
tricted and systematically worked. 

The largest churches and theaters have 
been thronged and hundreds turned away for 
want of room. Thousands of conversions 
have been reported and hundreds have al- 
ready joined the churches, and the ingather- 
ing has continued since the departure of the 
evangelists. 

The movement began last spring in the 
heart of a business man who had been stirred 
by the great work at Pittsburg. After pray- 
ing over it for a time, he opened his heart to 
two or three business friends, who at once be- 
came deeply interested. They enlisted others, 
and a Monday night prayer meeting was 
started and held during the summer. By 
September many more were interested, and 
by October hundreds of business men, as well 
as many pastors, were praying and planning. 
The Business Men’s Gospel Union had been 
formed, with ex-Governor Northen at its head. 
Dr. Chapman was unanimously selected as 
leader. Funds were raised and plans ma- 
tured. After spending over $8,000 in the 
work, a balance is left in the treasury for fu- 
ture use. 

It is now proposed to make the Business 
Men’s Gospel Union permanent. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Northen has announced his willingness 
to give thrée-fourths of his time to this move- 
ment. It is proposed to seek to arouse all the 
cities in the South with a population of 25,000 
or over to form similar organizations and 
enter upon active evangelism. Also, to hold 
an annual autumnal conference in Atlanta, 
embodying some features of the Winona Lake 
Conferenges, and to make it a center and in- 
spiration for general evangelistic work all 
over the South. There seem to be many indi- 
cations that the South is ready for such a 
movement. ie & 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 11 


Mrs. J. E. Bradley presided. Mrs. Goodell, 
Mrs. Noyes, Mrs. McLaughlin and Mrs. Smith 
added helpful words. Miss Stanwood gave 
an account of the annual meeting of Andover 
and Woburn Branch which was held in An- 


dover on Thursday, the morning session in | 


Bartlet Chapel, the afternoon session in the 
Seminary Church, with a large attendance, 
presided over by Mrs. Hincks. Among the 
interesting exercises was a paper upon the 
Student Volunteer Movement of 1810, and an 
address by Miss Mary M. Root of Madura. 

Miss Bessie Noyes of the Madura Girls’ 
School spoke of the value of the Prayer Cal- 
endar and of the influence of prayer upon the 
girls of the school. Extracts were giyen from 
letters from missionaries in Japan: 





Dedication at Ridgway, Pa. 


The First Church, Rev. P. W. Sinks, pastor, com- 
bined Rally Sunday and the dedication of its new 
chapel and Sunday school home. Thenew building 
is of Warsaw blue stone, has fifteen classrooms, 
assembly room 30x 33 feet and library room on 
second and third floors, with dining hall, kitchen, 
ete., on first floor. The cost, more than $12,000, 
was nearly all pledged before it was determined to 
build. Drs. W. F. McMillen of Chicago, and C. A. 
Jones of Philadelphia preached and made addresses. 
Following the dedication the church “ sent the pas- 


‘tor away’’ to the National Council and St. Louis, 


but provided for his going and his return. Another 
little volume, Whittlers of the Word of God, has 
just come from the press of The Fleming H. Revell 
Company. . Ww. 
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WHAT THE MINISTER SAYS 


Is Most Convincing. 


ce’ nag oy I would write you what 
Pyramid Pile Cure has done for me. I 
had a most aggravated case of bleeding 
piles; indeed I dreaded when I had to go 
to stool. One fifty cent box cured me. 
I feel like a new man. I have recom- 
mended it to others as being the most 
wonderful remedy known. It is indeed 
a great blessing to suffering spre rg 
You are at liberty to use this for all it is 
worth, and I hope it may do good.”’ Rev. 
W. E. Carr, 355 No. Holbrook St., Dan- 
ville, Va. 

Clergymen (like all professional men 
who lead gong | lives) are especial] 
addicted to piles, in various forms, an 
are continually on the lookout for a rem- 
edy which will give relief, with little or 
no idea of obtaining a cure. 

Recogniz this fact, Rev. Mr. Carr 
consents to the use of his name in order 
that other sufferers may know there is a 
cure called Pyramid Pile Cure, which is 
sold by druggists everywhere for the low 
price of fifty cents a package, and which 
will bring about for every one afflicted 
with piles, the same beneficial results as 
in his own case. Be careful to accept no 
substitutes, and remember that there is 
no remedy “just as good.”’ 

A little book describing the causes and 
cure of piles is published by Pyramid 
Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., and will be 
sent free for the asking. All sufferers 
are advised to write for it, as it contains 
= information on the subject of 
piles. 








Your 
Investments solicited By % ve 


upon which we will pay Annum 





OUR patrons participate in 


Assets the earnings of a non-spec- 
$1,700,000 ulative business, established 
over 11 years, operating in 
Surplus and Profits | high grade New York real es- 
$160,000 tate securities. Under super- 

, 


vision of New York Banking 
Department 5% per annum 
paid on your money every day 
left in our care. Withdraw at 
will—no loss of earnings. Par- 
ticulars sent upon request 
Ask for Booklet B. Our hand” 
some “ Thanksgiving ’ Calen- 
dar mailed to anyone inter- 
ested. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 

















1133-1135 Broadway, New York 


Farm Loans {is,."e, 6% 


In Wonderful Snake River Valley, Idaho. $3,000,000 
Eastern capi represented in 3 8' beet factories. 
We have loaned over $1,000,000 on farms without loss 
or dispute. Irrigation, never a crop failure. er- 
ences from investors East and West on application. 


ANDERSON BROS. BANK (Estab. 1865), Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 














Adjoining Dudley St. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special pow! oh with establish- 


connec 
ment. Telephores, Rexbury 72 and 73. 


“The Effervescent” 

















AS 
and gouty aches and pains. 


Expels excess of uric acid, the Rheumatic and 
Gouty poison, by its gentle but efficient action. 
Contains no narcotics or heart depressants. Cannot 
harm—can't help but help. A postal will bring 
leaflet. Atdruggists, 50c. & $1, or by mail from 

The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson St., New ¥r "%. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in The 5 
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More Able Men for the Ministry 


When John R. Mott, the leader of organized 
Christian student forees of the world, puts 
his strong shoulder to the wheel, it usually 
goes. There is therefore much significance 
and promise in the fact that he has upon his 
heart at this time the need of increasing the 
supply and improving the quality of the Chris- 
tian ministry in this country. As the first 
step toward the desired result he is holding, 
in several cities, small conferences of men 
most vitally concerned’ with supplying min- 
isters for the churches of their respective 
denominations. The one held in Chicago 
three weeks ago was reported in The Congre- 
gationalist of Nov. 5, and last week Friday 
a similar group of men, but composed entirely 
of New England educators and religious lead- 
ers, was brought together at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, Boston. Among those present were: 
Dean Hodges, Episcopal Divinity School, 
Cambridge; Professor Moore, Harvard Di- 
vinity School; Dean Warren, Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology; President Day, An- 
dover Theological Seminary; President Wood, 
Newton Theological Institute; President Har- 
ris, Amherst College; President Raymond, 
Wesleyan University; Head Master Endicott 
Peabody, Groton School; Bishop Lawrence, 
Dr. George A. Gordon, Bishop William F. 
McDowell, Dr. A. C. Dixon, Boston; R. H. 
Gardner, president of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew; Rev. J. H. Denison; Dr. Merriam 
of the Watchman; and Von Ogden Vogt, gen- 
eral secretary of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. 

Hardly a moment of the three hours during 
which these men were together was given to 
anything but a free and thorough considera- 
tion of the subject. Every man at the table 
offered his best thought, and the result was 
an exceedingly valuable series of opinions 
and prognostications. 

On the side of diagnosis of the situation 
some of the reasons alleged for the indisposi- 
tion of the ablest studsuts to devote them- 
selves to the ministry were: the fact that 
students from country towns acquire a rela- 
tively low estimate of the ministry because 
they see there struggling and competing 
churches and pastors poorly paid and some- 
times the objects of charity; the fact that men 
are more ready for Christian service in con- 
nection with the professions or a business 
career than they are to undertake the difficult 
task of telling their fellowmen how they 
ought to live; the feeling that individual lib- 
erty will be abridged; the publicity of minis- 
terial failures, whereas when a doctor or 
lawyer fails the fact is not so widely known; 
the social ambitions of parents for their chil- 
dren; the relative lukewarmness today of 
Christian homes and the discouraging attitude 
even of ministers themselves; the indifference 





of the community to its spiritual upbuilding 
and the unwillingness of the churches to pay 
a living salary, requiring the minister to de- | 
vote to household duties time which ought ie 
be given to study. 

Passing to the kind of constructive efforts | 
which ought to be put forth to remedy this 
lack of able men in the ministry, the views | 
put forth embraced these aspects of the case: 
the-opportunity in strong city churches to in- | 
spire boys and young men with a large con. | 
ception of the ministry (most of the men who | 
have entered the ministry from Amherst Col- | 
lege in the last two or three years have come | 
from city churches); the influence of an in- 
spiring personality in the pulpit like Phillips 
Brooks and the desirability that young men 
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of power should be brought into personal con- 
tact with such leaders; the need of exalting 
the ministry above all other forms of Chris- 
tian service and of showing the largeness of 
its scope and how it offers a man a chance to 
do things combined with the opportunity to 
speak a prophet’s message; individual effort 
with promising students and conferences with 
groups of students, together with-a careful 
watch by president and professor for valuable 
timber. One New England president had by 
personal approach this past year induced 
three men to study for the ministry. 

It was felt also that emphasis should be 
placed on the hardships involved and on the 


Continued on page 750. 


In Life’s 
Battle 


Where men get hurt—wound- 


ed, cut, lacerated, bruised— 
nothing heals like POND’S 
EXTRACT —jirst aid to 
the injured. Quickly stops 
internal or external bleeding. 


botti 
pay he fom on ga 
Accept no Substitute 




















ApPLE BUTTER 


ONE OF THE “57” 















Something like “Apple Sauce” but comparatively new 
to New Englanders. It possesses unusual qualities of ex- 
cellence—in fact if you have never tried it you have a treat 
in store for you. 


HOW GOOD ? 


So good that if you do not like it after a trial, your grocer 
is authorized to refund full purchase price. It comes in 
convenient stone crocks of various sizes from 3 pounds ‘up, 
or many grocers sell it by the pound. 









May we send you a beautiful booklet about 
our bright, sunny kitchens and the 57 good 
things prepared in them by our neat uniformed 
workers? <A postal brings it, 






H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Church Organs 
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BEST COPPER and TIN ONLY. 

THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO 

LATEST IMPROVEMENTS Established 1837. Props. BUCKEYE BELL FDY. 
CATALOG FREE. CINCINNATI, 0 





BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA | _ — 
HICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 
oe HASTINGS, MASS. MENEELY & CO* Esras. 
Main Office & Works p. 6. Kendal Green, Mass. WEST TROY, WATERVLIET, N.Y. 1886. 


CHIMES, . BEALS and DELLS 
HAstinas Co. 





The OLD MENEELY Firm 




















IZES 
FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL § CHURCH BELLS - CMIMES 
ee ) and PEALS 
wa dy 4 ep Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
CHURCH ver Tou Heed fer the GLB mcsHANE BE BELL TL POUNDRY,Baltimore.id. 
Furniture Grand Rapids schoo! Furniture Works 
———e ~=Washington St. & Wabash iv., Chicago —— aide 
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More Able Men for the Ministry 


(Continued from page 749.) 


appeal te the heroic. Good men will not be 
deterred but rather spurred on by the call 
to sacrifice. The circulation of printed pres- 
entations of the claims of the minister, such 
as Beecher’s Lectures to Preachers, Bishop 
Lawrence’s pamphlet After College, What? 
and President Harris’s article The Double 
Advantage of the Modern Ministry, was advo- 
cated and the possible organization of a home 
missionary student volunteer movement par- 
allel to the foreign was suggested. 

Thoroughly hopeful was the tone of the 
gathering. The condition in which we are 
today, the very size of the obstacles and draw- 
backs was interpreted as in itself essentially 
an encouraging feature. Dr. Warren of Bos- 
ton University said that the entering class in 
the School of Theology there was the largest 
and one of the most promising ever registered, 
while from the graduating class in the depart- 
ment of arts last June, thirty per cent. are 
going into the ministry, whereas ten years 
ago only twenty-five per cent. of the Seniors 
chose it for a career. Similar testimony of 
the quality of the men of Newton Theological 
Institute was offered by President Wood who 
said that the majority in the entering class 
rank among the honor men of their respective 
colleges. Coroborative testimony was given to 
the effect that many choice men are already 
seeking the ministry and it was the general 
judgment that the individual standard should 
be made more severe with a view to elimina- 
ting the less desirable elements. 








TILL NOON 


The Simple Dish That Keeps One 
Vigorous and Well Fed. 


When the doctor takes his own medicine 
and the grocer eats the food he recommends 
some confidence comes to the observer. 

A grocer of Ossian, Ind., had a practical 
experience with food worth any one’s atten- 
tion. 

He says: “Six years ago I became so weak 
from stomach and bowel trouble that I was 
finally compelled to give up all work in my 
store, and in fact all sorts of work, for about 
four years. The last year I was confined to 
the bed nearly all of the time, and much of 
the time unable to retain food of any sort on 
my stomach. My bowels were badly consti- 
pated continually and I lost in weight from 
165 pounds down to 88 pounds. 

‘““When at the bottom of the ladder I 
changed treatment entirely and started in on 
Grape-Nuts and cream for nourishment. I 
used absolutely nothing but this for about 
three months. I slowly improved until I got 
out of bed and began to move about. 

“*] have been improving regularly and now 
in the past two years have been working about 
fifteen hours a day in the store and never felt 
better in my life. 

““During these two years I have never 
missed a breakfast of Grape-Nuts and cream, 
and often have it two meals a day, but the 
entire breakfast is always made of Grape-Nuts 
and cream alone. 

“Since commencing the use of Grape-Nuts 
I have never used anything to stimulate the 
action of the bowels, a thing I had to do for 
years, but this food keeps me regular and in 
fine shape, and I am growing stronger and 
heavier every day. 

‘*My customers, naturally, have been in- 
terested and I am compelled to answer a great 
many questions about Grape-Nuts. 

“Some people would think that a simple 
dish of Grape-Nuts and cream would not 
carry one through to the noonday meal, but 
it will and in the most vigorous fashion.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.” 





On the whole, the conference left the impres- 
sion that the next quarter of a century is to 
witness a higher general valuation of the 
Christian ministry and a more ready disposi- 
tion on the part of the best men in the colleges 
to undertake its risks and hardships because 
they look upon it as perhaps the noblest possi- 
ble career. Mm Ai SB, 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 27—Dec. 3. How Intemperance 
Hinders Missions. Rom. 14: 13-21. 

A broad subject this and one to be treated 
alike from the point of view of Christianity at 
home and that of the actual operation of mis- 
sions abroad. On the former side the initia- 
tion and proper maintenance of missions are 
checked by the diverting of money that ought 
to go to them, for self-indulgence. Then, too, 
the greed of the so-called Christian nations 
along commercial lines has always handi- 
capped the missionary and the familiar antith- 
esis of a vessel sailing from Boston or New 
York to Africa with a missionary in the cabin 
and a rum barrel in the hold stands for an aw- 
ful reality which should shame those in any 
way partner to that rum traffic. 





The look abroad should take in not only the 
evil wrought by intemperance, but the perni- 
cious results of the opium traffic in which 
again a Christian nation has been, to some ex- 
tent at least, a factor. In China this opium 
evil is seen in its intensest phase and the hint 
of it may be gained from honest investigation 
of conditions in the Chinese quarters of Bos- 
ton and San Francisco. Probably intemper- 
ance has wrought its worst results in Africa 
and it is hardly to be wondered at that the 
converts in our Zulu churches, sensing from 
the start deadly effects of any alliance with the 
liquor business, have made total abstinence a 
condition of church membership. 





But this topic ought also to be treated with 
a view to the constructive efforts put forth to 
neutralize the evil. There is no more inter- 
esting chapter in Dr. Dennis’s splendid work, 


‘Christian Missions and Social Progress, than 


that in which he tabulates the various and far- 
reaching measures initiated on mission fields 
to counteract the evil of strong drink. The 
splendid work of Khama, the native South 
African chief, illustrates what one persistent, 
heroic soul can do. After earnest representa- 
tion to the British Government he secured the 
prohibition of the drink traffic within his 
domains. He said in his able document pre- 
sented to the British authorities, ‘“‘I dread 
the white man’s drink more than all the 
assagais (spears) of the Matabeles which kill 
men’s bodies and it is quickly over.’”’ In New 
Zealand a young Maori chief was no less urgent 
in his demand for legislation to protect his 
countrymen. 





So all over the mission field are to be found 
both native Christians and missionary work- 
ers leagued in the endeavor to deliver the bur- 
den to people from the temptations of liquor 
easily accessible and from the grip of the 
opium habit. There seems to be unanimity 
of opinion on the part of missionaries on the 
ground that there is no other policy permissi- 
ble than war to the knife. The good work of 
the World’s W. C. T. U. and of special com- 
missions and committees of various boards 
has had much to do with bettering conditions 
in different mission fields. 





Our part may be to foster the growth of 
temperance sentiment here in this country, 
to work for specific prohibitory legislation 
and by freeing our own nation from the curse 
of intemperance to make it a beacon light to 
all the world. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of noes will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. : 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of 
the crude sulphur. * 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is thet obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: 
sulphur acts directly on the liver and 
excretory organs and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimina- 
tion of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall, but the crudity 
and impurity of ordinary flowers of sul- 
phur were often worse than the disease, 
and cannot compare with the modern 
concentrated preparations of sulphur, of 
which Stuart’s Calcium wafers is un- 
doubtedly the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipa- 
tion and purify the blood in a way that 
often surprises patient and physician 
alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while.experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any other form. He says: ‘For liver, 
kidney and blood troubles, especially 
when resulting from constipation or 
malaria, I have been surprised at the 
results obtained from Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers. In patients suffering from boils 
and pimples and even deep-seated car- 
buncles, I have repeatedly seen them 
dry up and disappear in four or five 
days, leaving the skin clear and smooth. 
Although Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is a 
pea gence 5 article, and sold by druggists, 
and for that reason tabooed by many 
physicians, yet I know of not ing 80 
safe and reliable for constipation, liver 
and kidney troubles and especially in 
all forms of skin disease as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so called blood ‘‘ pu- 
rifiers,”’ will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 











is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
4H. William St., BY. 
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A Few Dainty Little Things for Christmas 











The Calendar to Bring Good Cheer 
and Guarantee a Happy Year. 
By DELIA LYMAN PORTER. 


It has choice quotations for every 
week in the year from eminent as 
well as optimistic writers, and each 
one of these weekly messages has a 
cheerful ring to it that is good to hear. 
It also has spaces for recording engage- 
ments and also happy happenings for 
each day. It is printed in two colors 
and has a cord and pencil attached and 
comes well protected in a printed en- 


velope. 
Price 60c net, postpaid. 


THE BLUES CURE. 
By the same Author. 


Five chapters entitled res ectively, 
“* The Blues Cure,’”’ “* My Possible Self,’ 
** The Hospital for Broken Resolutions,” 
**Pull Out the Plug” and ‘“‘ The Meas- 
uring Rod.” Blue leatherette cover, 
white stamping. 

25c net, postpaid. 


The above can both be commended as 
successful sugshine dispensers. 





THE SONG OF OUR SYRIAN GUEST. 
By W. A. KNIGHT. 


A beautifully printed and illustrated edition of this 
charming interpretation of the Shepherd Psalm, which 
has already become known around the world. The New 
York Observer calls it the richest and sweetest Bible 
“find” of a decade. 

50 cents net, postpaid. 
Pamphlet edition, 10 cents; without covers, 5 cents. 


THE LOVE WATCH. 
By the Same Author. 
A beautiful story of the Bethany home. 


REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, Old South Church, Boston, writes: 

“IT think Mr. Knight has a distinct gift for this story writing; 
indeed, these books seem to me exquisite, . . . I can really and 
heartily admire and be grateful for them.” 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD says: 

“*THE LOVE-WATCH’ Is a singularly beautiful, sympathetic 
and altogether charming picture of the home in Bethany, the 
love watch when Jesus does not come as usual from the city, 
the search for him, and what was seen. The scenes of those 
sorrowful days are made unforgetably real to the reader, and 
a impression left by the little book is wholly sweet and up- 

ting. 


40 cents board covers; 20 cents paper, postpaid. 





STEPS CHRISTWARD. 


Hints and Helps for Beginners in the 
Christian Life. By Rev. H. A. Bripe- 
MAN, 


Helpful counsels to young Christians, 
sane and practical. Very appropriate 
as a Christmas gift to Sunday-school 
scholars. 178 pages. 

Bound in dark red with white and 
gold stamping, gilt tep. 


75c net, postpaid. 


WHENCE COMETH HELP. 
A Help to Daily Devotion. 


A collection of brief Scripture pas- 
sages and choice prayers from various 
sources, ancient and modern, one for 
each day of the month, also for anni- 
versaries, holy days, etc. Read at the 
breakfast table by many Christian 
families. 


Leatherette cover, 30 cents net, postpaid. 





Three Good Stories 


Helps on Next Year’s S. S. Lessons 





THE TESTING OF SIDNEY DEAN. 
By Mrs. I. T. Taurston, author of ‘‘ Citizen Dan,” ‘‘ Captain of the 


Cadets,” ‘‘ Frontier Hero,” and many 
other good books for boys. 
Full of good, sensible teaching as well 
as intensely interesting as a story. 
$1.50. 


SWORD AND PLOWSHARE. 
By WILLIs Boyp ALLEN. A sequel 
to the colonial stories ‘‘Sons of Lib- 
erty,” ‘Called to the Front,” “ Pine 
Tree Flag,’’ ete. 


Agrees with facts of history and is in- 
structive as well as interesting. 


$1.25. 
A CASE OF SARDINES. 


By CHARLES P. CLEAVES. A strong 
story of life on the Maine coast among 


the fishermen. Has strong temperance teaching. 


$1.25. 


All the above at one-third discount to libraries. 








These are only a few of 


The Pilgrim Press 
Publications 


Ask your bookseller for them or order direct 
from the publishers. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Publishers and dealers in all kinds of Church and 
Sunday School Supplies. 


BOSTON 
14 Beacon Street. 


NEW YORK 
156 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO 
175 Wabash Ave. 











school work. 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS FOR 1905. 


Sermons on the Sunday School Lessons by such men as Drs. C. E. 


Jefferson, Nehemiah Boynton, F. E. 
Clark, H. A. Bridgman, W. E. Griffis, 
and others equally eminent and able. 

Approaching the lesson from a fresh 
standpoint, it is especially valuable to 
teachers of Bible classes. 


$1.25; to Sunday school teachers, $1.00 
postpaid. 


THE INTERWOVEN GOSPELS. 
By W. Pirrincer. The Gospel stories 
blended into a continuous narrative. 
Text according to the American Re- 
vised Version. 
75 cents net, postpaid. 


THE PILGRIM TEACHER. 
The best Sunday school magazine 
containing not only scholarly comments 


on the lesson, but able articles by experts on aj] phases of Sunday 


Only 50 cents a Year. 





A Book for College Men 


THE CHURCHES AND EDUCATED 
MEN. 
By E. N. HARDY. 


Shows by cumulative facts and figures 
the growing influence of Christianity 
among college students. 

$1.25 net, postpaid. 





New Beecher Books 


Henry Ward Beecher as His Friends Saw Him 


By many eminent contributors and containing several 


new portraits. 
75 cents net, postpaid. 


Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit. $1.00 net. 





Two Text Books for Bible Classes 


The Books of the Bible with Rela- 
tion to Their Place in History. 
The Prophets as Statesmen and 
Preachers. 

Each by Prof. H. T. Fow.Ler. 

50 cts. net, postpaid; 40 cts. in quantities. 





The Most Superbly Illustrated Life of Christ 





JESUS OF NAZARETH: The Story of His Life and the Scenes of His Ministry. 


By W. E. Barton, D. D. A-large volume of 558 pages and 350 fine illustrations, including reproductions of many works of art now 
printed for the first time. A veritable mine of interesting material for S. S. Teachers and a household treasure for the family. 


Price $2.50 net. Sent on approval, subject to return if not satisfactory. 





Books for Sunday School Libraries 





We Publish many excellent ones. 


We Buy many from other publishers, all over the world. 


‘We Supply to Schools at low rates, cutting the list prices down from one-third to two-thirds. 


We Rent Books on an Exchangeable Library Plan, without any advance fee, the cost to the.school being about 
one-third that of purchasing. We also sell to ministers at low prices with privilege of exchange under certain conditions. 


17@> Our Various Catalogues, free on request, tell more about our books and our business. 


Its creamy, curative lather heals the skin exposed 


to wind and weather ; 


om e* 
the winter friend 
of good complexions. Purifies—relaxes—softens ; gives to the skin the pink 
and smoothness of perfect health. To prevent roughness and chapping, 
careful people use it, solely, as the skin soap. Twenty-five cents a cake. 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream— 
‘ re BODBURY, | softens, heals, refreshes. 
+) ae SOAR S., Write for beauty booklet (FREE) oreend 10 cts. instampsfor #3 
ee handsome brochu 2 pages, 9x12 in. containing large 4 
photographic portraits of leading actresses and actors, 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Owners, _ 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ai 





“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


Not Only For 


THANKSGIVING 


but every day, one of our Carving Sets is a household neces- 
sity. No part of your table silver can be more useful and 
attractive. The handles are Nickel, Silver, Silver Soldered, 
light and handsome, and fine crucible steel blades insure a 
keen cutting edge. This set is of the ‘‘AVON”’ pattern in 
the famous ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” brand. Spoons, Forks, etc., 
to match can be purchased at any time. This Brand of 
silverware has been a household word through three genera- 
tions, and through its qualities of endurance has come to be 
known as ** Silver Plate that Wears.’’ If you have a 
gift to purchase or wish to add to the family silver, let us 
send you our new catalogue “‘ y-65.”’ It is the handsomest 
silver book published, and will aid in making selection. 
Leading dealers everywhere sell ‘(847 ROGERS BROS.” goods. 
Ask for Meriden Silver Polish. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn, 


(International Silver Company, Successor.) 


New York HAMILTON, CANADA CHICAGO 











ET. Slattery Co. 


MAKE SPECIAL MENTION 
OF THEIR 


IMPORTED COATS 


AND 


MADE-UP DRESSES 


EXHIBITED IN ALL THE NEW FALL AND 
WINTER COLORINGS MADE IN SUCH FABRICS 
AS PANNE VELVETS, CHIFFON VELVETS, 
LACES, BROADCLOTHS AND NEW WEAVES 
OF SILK FABRICS SUITABLE FOR AFTER- 
NOON VISITING AND EVENING WEAR. 


TAILORED SUITS 


SHOWN IN VELVETS, FINE FRENCH BROAD- 
CLOTHS, ENGLISH CHEVIOTS AND MIX- 
TURES, MADE IN THE NEWEST MODELS 
FOR THE FALL AND WINTER SEASONS IN- 
CLUDING THE NEW REDINGOTE EFFECT. 


FUR-LINED COATS 


SUITABLE FOR DRIVING, MOTORING AND 
EVENING WEAR, MADE FROM IMPORTED 
MODELS IN THE BEST QUALITY OF IM- 
PORTED CLOTHS, LINED WITH THE FINEST 
SIBERIAN SQUIRREL AND TRIMMED WITH 
THE FASHIONABLE FURS. 


FINE FURS 


INCLUDING SEVERAL IMPORTED NOVELTY PIECES. 


154 & 155 Tremont Street, Boston 


The Magee Reputation 























‘And then, you: see, it uses 
very little coal, because the 
arrangement of the flues 
sends the heat straight to 
the point where it is needed. 
This saving is what Jim likes 
about it. He was sure, when 
I made him buy it, that there 
were other kinds as good for 
less money, but now he says 
that the saving in coal bills 
is like drawing interest on 
the money he paid for it.”’ 
—‘* The-Magee Reputation.” 





Thousands of well- 
pleased women are 
almost daily _ telling 
their friends just such 
facts as this about the 
MAGEE. Write us 
a postal, and we will send the booklet 
quoted above. 
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MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of the celebrated Magee Ranges and Furnaces 
The largest line by one manufacturer in the country 





























